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AT THE GARDEN-GATE. 


Somebody came to the garden-gate, 
While a soft hand trimmed the flowers; 
And a blackbird piped to his listening mate 
In a language as rich as ours. 


Somebody blushed at the garden-gate— 
A blush it was fair to see ; 

And the sly sun peered as he fain would wait, 
And the blackbird paused on the tree. 


Somebody spoke at the garden-gate, 
As the shadows began to fall; 

And the rose looked up, though the hour was late, 
And the peach blushed pink on the wall. 


A sweet head fell at the garden-gate 
On an arm that was strong and true ; 
And a chirrup of lips was heard to state 
What words refused to do. 


SONG. 


The silent bird is hid in the boughs, 
The scythe is hid in the corn, 

The lazy oxe1 wink and drowse, 
The grateful sheep are shorn. 

R-dder and redder burns the rose, 
The lily was ne'er so pale, 

Stiller and stiller the river flows 
Along the path to the vale. 





A little door is hid in the boughs, 
A face is hiding within ; 

When birds are silent and oxen drowse, 
Why should the maiden spin? 

Slower and slower turns the wheel, 
The face turns red and pale; 

Brighter and brighter the looks that stcal 
Along the path to the vale. 


MODERN MUSIC, 


By “modern music” we may mean two 
things—modern as opposed to ancient, or 
the music of the day. So, by “the modern 
style of music,” we may mean two things— 
the style of composition, or the common 
and current interpretation of music in the 
modern drawing-room, by the modern 
young lady. 

First let us hold our chat about that, and 
secretly think of our friends Miss Fortis- 
simo, young Mrs. Adlibitum, and one or 
two other of our darling friends whom we 
kiss when we meet, and arean endless time 
taking farewell of, as if we were enacting 
the hackneyed line of the immortal play- 
wright— 








* Parting is such sweet sorrow, 
That we could say good-night till it be morrow.” 


Our darling friends, whom nevertheless we 





begin to discuss and censure as soon as the 
lock is fairly turned upon them! 

Decidedly the popular tendency of the 
instrumental music of the day is toward 
the German school—monotonous, hard, 
tuneless compositions; not that we mean 
to stigmatize the German school by such 
terms. The German school is heavier and 
less fanciful, yet less marked and less play- 
ful in melodies than the Italian. But it 
has given birth to some exquisite music. 
Simply to touch on the surface, and pass 
beyond drawing-room music, who among 
us does not at once think of Mendels- 
sohn’s exquisite, tear-exciting ‘‘ Leider 
ohne worte?” Who forgets Beethoven's 
“ Adelaide,” among vocal treasures? There 
are two other bright gems of song, whose 
melodies seem to fall upon our ears at this 
moment, and which are less commonly 
known: “On song’s bright pinion,” a very 
Kohinoor of melody; a song to fill and 
expand the imaginative soul, as she sings 
it, of a clear, rather high soprano; and the 
sweet conception sung by Madame Parepa, 
“Q bitt euch leibe vogelein,” written to 
accommodate a mezzo-soprano to perfec- 
tion. We have at the present moment 
rather a dearth of genius in the musical 
world. So the popular instrumental com- 
positions may—perhaps severely, but nev- 
ertheless truly—be called abortions of the 
German school. But we do not quarrel 
with the composers. The vial of our 
wrath is all poured out on the poor draw- 
ing-room amateur performers. Miss For- 
tissimo, young Mrs. Adlibitum, and the 
“male and female, after their kind,” find 
no mercy at our hands. 

The tendency of musical taste—want of 
taste, we should say—at the present mo- 
ment is to show what wonderful difficulties 
young ladies from boarding-school, or just 
emancipated from the expensive thralldom 
of the guinea-a-lesson professor, who wears 
such immaculate broadcloth, such a dia- 
mond ring, holds his nose so very high in 
the air, and knocks so loud at the door 
that the invalid opposite always has a fit 
afterward, and lets pater and mater familias 
understand that he confers a favor almost 





equal to saving life in teaching their daugh- 








ter; and who looks at his watch at every 
interval, coming always five minutes late, 
and going ten minutes early, to economize 
the time of transit between pupils—the 
young lady, we say, just emancipated from 
this expensive thralldom, rattles over the 
keys in a hard, monotonous manner, ‘“ The 
Mill Wheel,” or some similar production, 
which you might tolerate if you thought 
corn was really ground in the process, and 
might make bread cheaper to the poor; or 
else gallops from end to end of the instru- 
ment, in the variations of Thalberg’s 
“Home, sweet home,” and other compo- 
sitions of a similar style, in a way you 
might fancy a regiment of dragoons at full 
charge on the enemy would scamper, the 
keys doing duty for the stone blocks of the 
road. Friends, acquaintance, and a select 
circle of guests listen, and cry out, “ llow 
wonderful!” “Dear me! what difficult 
music your daughter plays!” 

That is just it. The aim, the intention, 
the poetry of music is lost the moment it 
excites wonder, and betrays the dux machina 
by being palpably difficult to the hearer. 

The purpose and charm of music is to 
soothe, to lull, to raise dreams of fancy, and, 
like poetry, to kindle the spark of senti- 
ment, and to moderately excite and feed 
the passions. 

The most wonderful execution in the 
world, in scrambling up and down the keys, 
will not do this. The Italian bravura (to 
trench on vocalization and the Italian 
school abruptly and together) will not do 
this. It is the pure, sweet air, not difficult 
to read, but wanting every delicate variety 
of touch—wanting the inspiration of the 
sweet soul that can speak through the 
fingers; it is the simple. ballad, sung with 
a sweet, pure voice, and a natural, impas- 
sioned, but not an affected or theatrical, 
emotion—it is these which charm. 

In spite of natural deficiencies and natu- 
ral bent, cultivation and example do much 
forus. Man—and still more woman—is an 
imitative animal. Moreover, both love ap- 
plause, and both will aim at acquiring that 
which will bring them popular applause— 
whether in private, of friends ; or in public, 
of the million. Therefore it is that the 
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tastes, or the supposed tastes of the day, 
govern the masses. We say supposed tastes 
advisedly, for it isa subtle question whether 
the taste of the day would not often appre- 
ciate much better things than are given to 
it, had it the choice. 

Now, there is not the shadow of a doubt, 
that a person with a very moderate amount 
of musical education and skill may play an 
easy arrangement of a simple air, provided 
he or she has the refined taste and passion- 
ate sentimental feeling of the poet, in a 
manner to move the emotions of all hear- 
ers, and to give more real pleasure than 
the highly educated mechanical manipulist, 
who excites nothing but astonishment—no 
tears by pathetic melody, no absolute mirth 
and hilarity at the sound of some Scotch 
reel; who excites no sweet, half-sad mem- 
ories of the past, by the tender delivery of 
some beloved air of “ Auld lang syne.” It 
is not how much we know; it is knowing 
what we do know well, that marks excel- 
lence. Hence it is of great moment how 
the tyro is taught. Time is wasted, and 
worse than wasted, in taking steps that 
must be retraced, and acquiring bad habits 
that are easy to form, but hard to eradicate. 
There are persons who think that any low 
standard of teaching will do for “ begin- 
ners,” and a competent authority may be 
procured “to finish.” 

Those who possess a sweet voice, and 
know how to modulate it, have one of the 
greatest of all gifts. There are fanciful 
writers who scribble of the charms of un- 
cultivated vocalization. It is simple non- 
sense. Here and there we find individuals 
of innate genius and taste, whose unculti- 
vated efforts, far from rough, are better and 
more pleasing than the long-instructed 
achievements of numbers. Still there is 
always something crude, something want- 
ing—a vacancy, as it were—in wholly un- 
taught efforts. The person of taste and 
talents learns rapidly, and a little instruc- 
tion teaches him or her more than a life- 
time of plodding labor bestowed on a dull- 
ard. Many who have fine vocal powers are 
so devoid of taste‘and dense of comprehen- 
sion, that a great amount of teaching does 
not produce perfection, and half-measures 
prove a total failure. 

Now, to talk a little learnedly, and yet 
not pedantically, of modern music, we must 
at once run back to Haydn, who was the 
originator of the modern school of music. 
He it was who, without transgressing rules, 
broke the trammels of the stiff style of 
music. His writings are classical, but 
drawn with a free hand; he was a great 
genius who dared to utter compositions un- 
fettered by the conventionalities of the 
day. “The Creation” is one of the most 
striking monuments of his inventive skill, 
being more fanciful, though less grand, 
than the “Messiah” of Handel. Haydn's 








‘Heavens are telling” is a very fine com-| 


position. “ With verdure clad” is an exam- 
ple of his delicacy of treatment. Haydn's 
canzonettes are a valuable addition to the 
classical instrumental library, and are de- 
servedly popular. Shall we ever weary of 
“My mother bids me bind my hair,” or the 
more florid ‘‘ Mermaid’s song ?” 

Before Haydn’s time the musical world 
of amateur pianists had to be satisfied with 
formal and heavy sonatas. In fact, the 
pianoforte was a comparatively new instru- 
ment, the offspring of the harpsichord, 
which was the daughter of the spinet, the 





end to end of the piano, as if to get over 
the whole thing with as much noise and 
rapidity as possible, were the chief object. 
Now, every variation has leading notes in 
it, which carry the melody. These should 
be brought out forcibly as they occur, and 
the rest of the ornate passage subdued. 
It is generally best to keep it quite soft, in 
musical-box style; but where a passage is 
marked loud, the notes conveying the mel- 
ody must be yet louder, and ben maccato; 
they are not to be hammered or forced, but 
pressed out; not staccato at all in sound, but 
rather prolonged, as in a song, cantabile. All 


lineal descendant of “the virginals” on | the expression and tenderness uttered in 


which Queen Elizabeth played at the age | 


of four years, to the admiration of the 
French ambassador. Amateur music was 
limited to the few. Lord Chesterfield, in 
his day, had written that it was a vulgar 
and underbred thing for a gentleman or 
lady to perform on a musical instrument 
like a paid hireling. It took a considera- 
ble period to wear off such a feeling. 
Therefore pianoforte music fascinated the 
talent of but few composers, and with them 
was a secondary matter. 

How differently wags the world now! 
Crowned heads, and princes and princesses 
of the royal blood, are proud of their skill 
in music. The children of our aristocracy 
delight in the display of their instrumental 
and vocal powers; and the modern piano- 
forte is, of all instruments, one of the 
chosen Lares of home. 

One word before parting. Having dwelt 
on the power of taste and sentiment in 
rendering easy music more pleasing than 
much that emanates from the highly skilled 
mechanical manipulist, we would not have 
it supposed that the necessity for all in 
struction and hard practice is ignored. It 
is essential to possess a certain amount of 
mechanical skill before it is possible to 
make the fingers speak all the tender gra- 
dations of feeling which the soul dictates— 
nicety, neatness, care, and a clean, flexible, 
sensitive touch are wanted for this. So in 
simple ballad-singing, not merely the gift 
of a clear, pure, sympathetic, and moder- 
ately full voice is wanted; there must be 
sufficient training to give its owner neces- 
sary skill to modulate its tone with refine- 
ment and effect, and to enunciate the words 
ina proper manner. To the ignorant and 
the lazy the power of pleasing in any way 
slumbers. Nothing can be achieved with- 
out effort. But the effort must, of course, 
be in the right direction, and then a com- 
paratively small stock of effort may be 
crowned with a happy result. 

In playing music with variations, many 
amateur performers, such as our friend Miss 
Fortissimo, go through the air steadily and 
correctly, without much expression, and 
then, with one foot on the loud pedal, rush 
off into the variations at tiptop speed from 








the plain melody should also be retained 
in these notes, and the variations should 
rise and fall in accordance, dying away 
gradually where the effect of a rallentando 
is needed. Take the beautiful arrange- 
ment of “Home, sweet home” as an in- 
stance. How many attempt, and how few 
can play it! Itis rattled off by Miss For- 
tissimo in her usual noisy style. Instead 
of this, the introduction should commence 
soft as a whisper, and the air gradually 
dawn on the listener. It should never be 
loud. The variations with the shake is to 
be a mere whisper, very pianissimo, the mel- 
ody in octaves alone standing out loud and 
firm. The last variation is to be as soft as 
the warbling of a musical-box, the chords 
that form the air very heavy or pesante, but 
also soft, rendering the air with the great- 
est feeling and tenderness of expression. 
This piece, suited for public performance 
when properly rendered, is constantly 
thrust into the hands of incompetent 
school-girls, and rattled over in an excru- 
ciating way. Here we have one of the se- 
crets of a vicious style of playing—the 
modern forcing system—attempting music 
beyond the powers of the performer. The 
result is a miserable, slovenly rattle. No 
one should attempt to play music he or she 
can not completely master after moderate 
practice and with ease. It should be ex- 
ecuted neatly, deftly, easily, and every 
point studied to make it “speak.” That is 
the real way to learn music and to become 
an artistic player. Noise is not music.— 
London Society. 





Written expressly for the Visitor. 


SIDE BY SIDE; OR, ALMOST AN HEIR. 


BY D. C. ADDISON. 


CHAPTER XI. 


In the meantime we were prospering 
finely, and our studio was oftentimes 
thronged. One day when we were very busy, 
a couple of strangers entered, They ex- 
amined the pictures very minutely and 
critically. There were two very fine paint- 
ings of Gretchen’s father, which we had 
brought with us, which particularly at. 
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tracted their observation. They appeared 
to take very little notice of either Gretchen 
or me, but talked earnestly together in the 
French language, only snatches of which 
caught my ear. 

Then they approached me, and the eldest 
of them said in good English: 

“ May I ask who is the artist who painted 
these pictures? If I mistake not, they are 
either the real works of M. Le Brun, or very 
excellent copies of them.” 

I looked my interlocutor in the face. 
Where had I seen that face before? Those 
eyes, peering out from under the over- 
hanging, heavy brows, I surely had seen 
somewhere before. 

I proceeded to tell him that the artist 
was M. Le Brun, adding that he was Gretch- 
en’s father, ‘and he, as perhaps you are 
well aware, was an artist of no mean abil- 
ity, and his daughter was under his imme- 
diate tutelage until a few years past.” 

“ Your wife the daughter of M. Le Brun!” 
exclaimed the old man. “Then she is my 
niece, for I am Adolph Le Brun. I have 
long been in trouble, but the day begins to 
dawn on me again, if indeed I have some 
one belonging to me—some one of my kith 
and kin that my desolated heart may lean 
on. When I felt that Antoinette was no 
more, reason fled, hope and ambition 
seemed to die out of me, and I have lived 
in a half-bewildered state, until at last, by 
the aid of medical skill, my reason was re- 
stored. Then it was that I chanced to see 
an advertisement which drew me hither, 
expecting to meet my brother, from whom I 
have been separated long years. And now 
bring my niece to me that I may tell her 
she is a brave and noble woman, and that 
Iam proud to own her; and that hence- 
forth she will, I trust, be the comfort and 
support of an almost broken-hearted old 
man.” 


Soon the old man—the newly-found 
uncle—was constituted head of the firm, 
and things went smoothly until the time 
came that we had fixed upon for our de- 
parture to foreign lands. I was to return 
to the country to make preparations for 
our return thither; then, after a short stay, 
we proposed to make a tour to Italy and 
other countries in Europe. 

When I reached the little town we left 
two years before, I scarcely recognized it, 
so much had it swollen. Gretchen had 
written nothing to Mrs. Myers about the 
sudden turn in fortune’s wheel, so that I 
surprised her, not only with my unex- 
pected appearance, but with the informa- 
tion I gave her. She listened with great 
interest to the account I gave, and looked 
upon the arrival of Gretchen’s uncle as an 
interposition of Providence. 

On entering the little town, I had no- 
ticed a great many strangers going in the 


direction of the La Grande mansion, and 
I thought it quite likely that curiosity at- 
tracted them thither. But as I neared the 
house, I observed that the doors and win- 
dows were thrown open and a concourse of 
people were collected. I quickened my 
pace and was very soon in the midst of the 
throng, and learned that the place and 
property was to be sold at public auction. 
I elbowed my way to the raised stand, by 
which I saw Hans Fredenburg was stand- 


[To be Concluded.) 





CHINESE MUSIC. 


BY REV. E. WENTWORTH, D. D. 








The Chinese are lovers of music, though 
no great musicians. Their great national 
philosopher, Confucius, was passionately 
fond of it, and recommended its culture, 
though, like other speculatists, he preferred 
the inner harmonies of soul and reason to 
the outer and grosser harmonies of sound 
and sense. The fine arts are at a low ebb in 
China. Architecture has never exceeded 
the dwarfish proportions of the stunted 
oak in the flower-pot of the Chinese gar- 
dener. Pagodas, those unique and grace- 
ful structures represented on the blue tea- 
services of our grandmothers, and found 
all over the emrire, are no longer built. 
The drama, half operatic, is thronged by 
the people only for the sake of the meager 
scenic representations and acting—the 
plays being conducted, like the Romish 
worship, in a tongue—the court dialect— 
which the people don’t understand. The 
writing as well as the acting of plays is 
considered low business, and is left to liter- 
ary hacks and professional strollers, as in 
England before the days of Shakespeare. 
No writer of dramas ever puts his name to 
a@ play, nor are actors more eminent or 
better paid than barbers and wall-layers. 

Music does not rise above the level of 
the other fine arts. Chinese mothers sing 
no lullabies, and the youth’s first lessons in 
music are in the common school, where 
the studies of the pupils are carried on at 
the top of the voice in a nasal sing-song, 
such as we have heard in other days in 
sermons and prayers, and somewhat sacri- 
legiously denominated the “holy tone.” 
This is never laid aside. A Chinaman 
chants a book ora document, and when 
ten thousand college students assemble at 
the capital for their triennial, competitive 
examination, the vast area of the college 
hall, covering acres of ground, resounds 
with wailing recitations, like the voice of 
many waters. Chinese soldiers go strag- 
gling after each other like sheep and know 
no inspiration of martial music except the 
din of horrible conch-shells and beeves- 
horns. In Fuh-Chau, carrying coolies 








sometimes keep step with a monotonous 


ing, and ordered the proceedings stopped. - 


rhythm—Shanghai burden-bearers com- 
bine melody with rhythm. In loading and 
unloading ships they trot along in pairs, 
making the air resonant with their simple 
songs in all imaginable keys, gruff, strong- 
lunged, and squealing, all day long and all 
days in the year, Sundays not excepted. 
Here is the strain: 
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The boatmen on the river Min enliven 
their labors and keep stroke to their oars 
with a cheerful antiphonal to which some 
sprightly youth acts as chorister. West- 
erners row sitting, and pull the oars back- 
ward; the Chinaman rows standing, and 
throws himself forward upon the oar. The 
house-boats of the foreign hongs are usually 
manned with a dozen hands, and when, on 
a moonlight night, the splashing dip of 
their oar-blades is accompanied by an in- 
spiring chorus, the effect is striking. Words 
are extemporized by some waggish boy, 
who improvises passages that stir the mer- 
riment of the crowd or sends them off into 
roars of laughter. Words and music are 
as follows: 

SINGLE VOICE. 
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Boys! row to-night! Row, my jol - ly boys! 


ALL HANDS. 








SINGLE VOICE. 


ALL HANDS, 








Pall away with all your might! Row away, my boys! 


Musicians will observe that the passage 
exhibits the favorite Chinese peculiarity of 
ending on the dominant instead of the 
key-note. 

“Moo-le-wha,” the Jasmin Flower, a pretty 

melody, known all over China, is given by 
Williams, in his Middle Kingdom, and is 
invariably found in the music-boxes manu- 
factured in France and Germany for con- 
sumption in China. I put sacred words to 
it, but the native Christians have the same 
sort of repugnance to singing it that we 
would feel in associating “Come thou Fount 
of every blessing” with Dan Tucker or 
Yankee Doodle. It is a theater song, and 
is as often sung to low words as to exalted 
sentiment. There is another universally 
popular melody sung on theater boards, in 
“Samshoo” shops, and even by beggars in 
their efforts to charm the shop-keepers out 
of their cash. The words sung to it in 
theaters are low and the action indecent. 
The music itself is guileless. 
At the annual sacrifice in the temple of 
Confucius a band of soft flutes breathe forth 
at regular intervals, the following simple 
refrain—a sort of gloria: 
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The Buddhist priests are somewhat musi- 
cal. In their larger monasteries sixty to a 
hundred of them flock to their chapel for 
matins and vespers, and enliven their gen- 
uflections and prostrations before gigantic 
mud idols with marching up and down the 
aisles to a subdued and richly musical 
rhymth of drums, cymbals, and bells, ac- 
companied by chants and songs. 

At Kooshan— Drum Mountain — the 
monks march to the following chant: 

















0 me taw! O mi taw! 


At intervals they sing lustily the follow- 
ing inspiring and majestic strain: 


ee area Feeee 


Musical instruments are numerous in 
China. Bell and drum, often of gigantic 
size, are indispensable to temple. Bells 
are made of iron and struck with wooden 
clappers on the outer surface. The great 
bell of the monastery of Kushan tolls in- 
cessantly, night and day, like a funeral 
passing-bell. In another part of these con- 
secrated grounds, at a small side-shrine 
built over a beautiful spring of cool water, 
the lazy ingenuity of some priest has con- 
structed a rude water-wheel which strikes 
the bell at canonical intervals—a match 
for Huc’s Thebetan praying machines. 

The Chinese flute is a wretched cross be- 
tween our flute and fife, with a piece of 
membrane drawn over one hole to produce 
a reedy sound like that made by singing 
through paper stretched over the teeth of 
a comb. 

The smooth, hollow stalk of the ever- 
useful bamboo is wrought into all manner of 
rude ‘vhistles, pipes, fifes, flutes, clarionets, 
and flageolets. The Romish priests have 
succeeded in constructing a respectable 
organ of bamboo for their cathedral in 
Shanghai. Wedding processions, proces- 
sions in honor of the gods, mandarins, or 
literati are preceded by drums and clarions, 
which always go in pairs, a shrieking, un- 
earthly sort of music, rivaling the Scotch 
bagpipe in horribleness but not in compass 
and power, produced by a tube of bamboo 
perforated with holes like a clarionet, with- 
out keys, having a brazen, funnel-shaped 
opening like the common trumpet, and a 
brass mouth-piece fitted with a hollow reed. 
Bishop Boone took a Chinese boy to America 
who had opportunities afforded him of 
listening to concerts from the finest bands 
in the country.. On their return to Shang- 
hai they attended a native wedding, where 
a brace of these trumpets “ brayed horrible 
discord,” when the young man says to the 
Bishop, “ Ah! Bishop, this sounds some- 
thing like music!” There is no accounting 
for tastes. Association with western nations 
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and their well-known talent at imitation 
with no scant of materials and ingenuity, 
may improve the instruments of the 
Chinese. They have now violins, guitars, 
and banjos, with necks and without necks, 
with frets and without frets, fingered and 
bowed, but all of the rudest construction, 
though not wanting a certain elegance in 
form and fitted only for melody. Har- 
mony is a hidden science here. The 
splendid varieties of rhythm, which have 
enabled western professors and amateurs 
to give pleasing entertainments on a single 
drum, are unknown to the orientals. 

In Christianizing China it is as needful 
to teach the natives Church music, as it is 
to instruct them how to pray and preach. 
And in this it is as difficult as in everything 
else to get our ideas down to the Chinese 
level, and to consent to the slow process of 
raising them from childish ignorance to 
wisdom. But few Chinese know how to 
sing even their own rude airs. Singing is 
a profession, which, by division of labor, is 
turned over to theater managers and 
Buddhist priests. Boys catch the airs of 
the theaters and chant them in falsetto. 
They are such as we have given specimens 
of, and are almost all simple melodies in 
the minor key. In Fuh-Chau, “Old Hun- 
dred,” with a version of the doxology and 
a few psalms, has been a stand-by for years. 
It is sung thus by an ordinary congregation 
on every accessible note of the diatonic 
scale | 





A tune hymn-book has been issued with 
the notes inverted, to suit a Chinese eye, 
thus: 
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Its tunes are Old Hundred, He-pe-lang— 
Hebron, Loke-ing-hang — Rockingham, 
Pah-lier-mah—which, “ being interpreted,” 
is rice-crust-ass-horse—Me-ah, Paw-le-se- 
tong—Boylston, and Ne-you-le-ing-pe— 
Nuremburg. Of these, Hebron, Rocking 
ham,and Boylston, belong to the split fore- 
foot, triple-tune tribe of psalms that has 
been so popular in Boston for the last 
twenty years. I doubt if the Chinese will 
master it readily. The gait is too hobbling. 
“Mear” has the objectionable fourth, and 
the principal melody of “ Nuremburg” re- 
sides in the bass, a part of which the 
Chinese have not the remotest conception 
as yet. “Balerma,” the only one of the 
collection they really can sing, they have 
taken hold of enthusiastically. It is worth 


the small cost of the publication to dis- 
cover one tune which they can compass. 
As usual they give it their own version, 





that of the third strain being the same 
departure from the written melody, as I 
have often heard from unlettered singers 
in the United States: 
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Organs, choristers, and congregational 
singing combined, are the great want of 
the American churches. Organs, instructed 
choristers, and congregations instructed in 
the simpler rudiments of music, are the 
wants in China. 

We shall find out by degrees what the 
native Christians can sing. They must 
change their nature and habits as China- 
men before they will be cursed with that 
miserable lust of vanity that has proved 
the bane of choirs in the United States 
and put untold profits into the pockets of 
tune-book makers and booksellers. A 
Chinese violinist will bow away in a smoky 
kitchen at the same old see-saw for hours 
and hours with undiminished pleasure, and 
never with greater zest than when some 
skillful performer is ringing all the en- 
trancing wonders of modern harmony out 
of a piano in a neighboring parlor. If we 
were to be banished the Celestial Empire 
to-morrow and forbidden to return, Old 
Hundred and Balerma would never die in 
Fuh-Chau. They would be handed down 
in those families that have embraced 
Christian doctrine to the remotest genera- 
tions—so unchangeably is everything 
molded in the Chinese mind. How im- 
portant that it be molded correctly ! 





Noone can gather the flowers that bloom 
all along the borders of time, if they do not 
bend to discover the buds and blossoms of 
the present. 





CRITICISM. 


It is very difficult to define the bounds of criticism. 
Some critics consider that an artist who appears in pub- 
lic, is public property from the crown of her head to the 
sole of her foot. For example, the musical critic of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer says that ‘‘ Mies Kellogg is, in every 
tissue, an American girl. She is this in her delicate 
beauty ; her lithe yet perfect form ; her tiny, snow-white 
hand and Arab foot.’’ Now, we can not really see what 
criticism has to do with Miss Kellogg's tissues, any more 
than it has with her boots or her hair-pins. As to her 
Arab foot, we believe it has attracted universal attention, 
though her Tuscan thumbs, her Maltese ears, and her 
Grecian nose, have been no less admired. But we must 
say that her hands seemed to us purely American, 
though we are free to confess not more so than her Rus- 
sian chin, her Italian lips, and her Corinthian eyelashes. 
While greatly admiring Miss Kellogg’s talents as an 
artist, we must confess our admiration is somewhat 
checked by this discovery that she is iu every tissue an 
American girl in her Arab foot. The critic should have 
spared us this painful revelation.—Boston Globe. 
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NEW YORE. 





New York, May 18, 1873. 
To the Editor of the Visitor : 


The season of music is now almost virtually at an end. 
The Cincinnati Musical Festival and the Rutiand Musi- 
eal Festival have seemingly diverted the attention of 
artists; for we have not a single attraction, with the 
exception of Rubinstein, whose farewell has for the sec- 
ond time been announced. 

Theodore Thomas and his renowned orchestra, after a 
season of continued triumphs throaghout the union, 
have returned to their original place of early achieve- 
ments—Central Park Garden. The orchestra has been 
somewhat augmented and the repertoire of music embraces 
the choicest of morceaux of all the celebrated masters. 
Central Park Garden is now almost as famous as Vuux- 
hall Gardens, in;London, and the immense audience 
which was present on the opening night, signifies its 
popularity as a place of summer resort. The opera 
habitues who are detained in the city during the heated 
term are nightly frequenters of this palace, which has 
been devoted exclusively to the fabled Euterpe. 

The Maretzek Opera Troupe is expected to return to 
the city in about a week, and the company will then 
disband. Mlle. Lucca, who is very much attached to 
America and American customs, will, during the inter- 
val between the summer and the inauguration of the 
fall sea-on of opera, visit some of our prominent sea- 
side retreats. Newport, Saratoga,‘and Long Branch are 
each promised a visit from the petite vocal sylph, who, 
by her charming suavity and gentleness of disposition, 
has ingratiated herself in the families of some of our 
first citizens, many of whom will feel honored if they 
can claim her as a guest. 

Miss Kellogg will seek that much-needed repose which 
has been denied her the past two years. During that 
period her services have been in constant demand 
throughout the entire space. She will, immediately on 
her return to the city, go to her summer place of resi- 
dence, at Cold Spring, on the Hudson, where she has 
a beautiful, fairy-like cottage overlooking that noble 
expanse of water, the romantic pleasures of which she 
has not had an opportunity to enjoy since she purchased 
it, two years ago. The report that Miss Kellogg in- 
tended to comply with an offer of an engagement by 
Alfred Mapelson, of London, is unfounded. Mapelson 
telegraphed her to come on, but made no stipulation as 
to how many operas she was to sing, or the salary she 
would receive. 

Mme. De Ryther, the favorite soprano of Dr. Chapin’s 
church, will give a -oncert at Rome, in this State, on the 
2ist. She will be assisted by Mr. McDonald, tenor; 
Gottschalk, brother of the lamented pianist, baritone ; 
and other prominent artists. 

The places of amusement are doing remarkably, and 
most of them will remain open during the summer. At 
Wallack’s, Mr. Beckett, the ludicrous dispenser of fun 
of the Lydia Thompson troupe, will be duly installed as 
leading comedian. The fair Lydia will return to Eng- 
land for a brief rest, where her husband, Mr. Henderson, 
has already preceded her. At the Union Square, the 
Rose Hersee English Opera Company will shortly ap- 
pear—Frou Frou, with Agnes Ethel, being the present 
attraction. Amusicvus. 





Written expressly for the Visitor. 


THE MYSTERY OF SINGING. 


Is not this a good heading for a dis- 
course? If the caption had been, “The 
simplicity of singing,” would it have been 
noticed with the same interest ? 

There is something in the humanity of 
the nineteenth century which craves mys- 
tery. “The Mysteries of Paris,” and kin- 








dred works, are much more in demand 
than such as “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbor- 
hood.” 

Matters pertaining to the musical art, 
are, like all things else, better as merchant- 
able articles for having a flavor of mystery 
about them. 

This tinge can not well be given to piano 
playing—there are the hands in plain sight; 
so common sense directs the use of them. 
If, however, their working was out of sight, 
we should have profound theories, such as 
that the first finger in striking a key, must 
describe the arc of a circle in its descent! 
that the second must strike at an angle of 
45 degrees; and that no finger must de- 
scend perpendicularly, or the player's 
health would be ruined in a very short 
time! (Imagine a person trying to play a 
scale in this way!) The vocal organs, how- 
ever, being concealed, are fitting subjects 
for the popular shroud of mystery ; and the 
more complicated the theories that are pro- 
mulgated regarding them, the more mu- 
sical people are impressed. To be sure, the 
vocal organs can be seen (some of them) 
after a fashion, by means .of the laryngo- 
scope, and, from such observation, points of 
minor importance may be learned. But 
supposing the organs of piano-playing had 
to be observed by bending the hand back 
and crowding instruments among the fin- 
gers, how just would be the deductions in 
regard to their proper natural action? If 
piano teachers, instead of educating hands 
to operate in a natural and easy way, should 
compel them to conform to some peculiar 
theory, we should hear as often as we now 
do about vocal teachers, a remark to this 
effect: “Don’t go to Mr. Theorem: he'll 
spoil your hand.” 

It is an ugly fact for those who uphold 
the mysterious systems of vocal teaching, 
that, although singing requires less hard 
work than piano playing, and is better ap- 
preciated by people in general, vocal music 
is studied less than instrumental. This is 
not because voices are scarce, but because 
the study of the one is made simple and 
clear by such works as the “ Curriculum,” 
while the other is as yet a sort of terra in- 
cognita. 

Registers are perhaps the principal mys- 
tery in this line, and the one of which I 
speak especially. Some theorists break away 
from this, but they generally find another 
which they make just as much of, and 
which, like Tennyson’s Merlin, they will 
only reveal to such Viviens as take the 
proper meang to learn the subtle charms 
which control them. When persons begin 
the study of the piano, they expect, not to 
be told some startling theory about their 
internal economy, or shown some ghastly 
physiological diagrams, but to be set at 
work, striking one note after another in the 
simplest and most natural way possible, and 





to be kept at this very thing with but little 
variation for six months. Vocal students, 
however, owing to popular education on 
this subject, do not expect to be made to 
merely breathe naturally, open the mouth 
naturally, and sing a few exercises natu- 
rally for six months, or six days, but to be 
taught at least six registers, the first lesson, 
with the hopes of more to follow. 

The writer does not wish to give the idea 
that registers do not exist, but only that 
they are in no way mysterious or difficult 
in most voices, if let alone at first and de- 
veloped according to pestalozzianism—the 
thing before its theory. Sometimes a 
teacher seems to produce wonderful results 
with a voice; then the public flock to get 
his peculiar prescription of mystery. Mrs. 
Stowe tells about a doctor who produced 
wonderful results with a certain kind of 
pills, the composition of which was known 
only to himself; but he gave these pills 
only on condition that every time the pa- 
tient took one, he was to walk a mile in the 
open air, So we may perhaps think that 
the teacher, cited above, interspersed his 
theories with a few plain directions, and 
that perhaps the latter would have done 
just as well without the former. 

A writer on voice-culture, whose name is 
widely known, on being asked by a friend 
of mine, what was the use of certain theo- 
ries in a work he had just published, re- 
plied, “The book would n’t sell without 
them,’—so firmly have people come to be- 
lieve in certain erudite clap-trap, savoring 
of mystery, which has been the only thing 
on this subject offered tothem. Wemight 
say, as Dr. Holmes says on another subject, 
“If the materia medica (musica) as now 
used, were at the bottom of the sea, it would 
be all the better for mankind, and all the 
worse for the fishes.” (Quoted, perhaps 
inaccurately, from memory.) 

When teachers and writers stop talking 
about tendons, ligaments, and cartilages, 
and, instead, hold before a pupil’s mind that 
which is natural—natural to the pupil’s own 
self, not to somebody else—we shall have 
more and better singers. The late Dr. 
Mason, who had a keen sense of the prac- 
tical, especially in musical education, once 
heard a professor talk to a class on the 
subject of vocal music. The discourse 
treated so fully about physiology and so 
meagerly of singing, that it touched the 
Doctor's sense of the ridiculous; and when 
the professor had gone, he rose and said 
with mock gravity: “ My friends, I should 
like to teach you to dance, but you must 
first learn the anatomy of the legs.” They 
“took,” and a broad smile followed the 


remark. 

But if I go on attacking things in this 
way, | may appear to the readers of this 
paper to be ill-natured—which I protest I 
am not. 

Freperic W. Root, 
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THE MAY FESTIVAL. 


Sitting down on the morning of this 12th 
of May, less than forty-eight hours after 
the last note of the May Festival of 1873 
has floated into the past, it is difficult to 
know where to begin, what to say, or what 
to leave unsaid. Were we to attempt to 
give a description of some of the best things 
of the many excellent ones performed 
during the past week, we should gather 
together all the superlatives the language 
affords, descriptive of beauty, grandeur, and 
melting emotion; gather them all together, 
from which to select in tellingthe story; 
and after trying each and every combina- 
tion of them, at last throw them all into 
the account with a sigh of despair that 
words would not suffice to express what 
could be only known and felt by being 
heard. 

Of the three factors in the problem, solo- 
ists, orchestra, chorus, the latter was the 
only unknown quantity. The estimates as 
to the number desirable and obtainable 
were various. Five thousand was named 
by some as the limit, whilst others went as 
low as four hundred. Those more directly 
concerned in the matter supposed that two 
thousand might be obtained. The chief 
dependence was placed upon the societies 
of the larger cities, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
ete., and the German societies were almost 
the only ones known. Personal corre- 
spondence was opened with those who were 
supposed to be interested in musical mat- 











ters in the surrounding cities and towns 
for the purpose of securing the co-opera- 
tion of societies, in case such should be 
found to exist. Promises of help were 
given promptly in a few cases, in others 
more tardily. In one of the large cities 
a society was anxious to come in full force, 
but with the stipulation that its conductor 
should take the place of Mr. Thomas, at 
one or more concerts of the Festival. A 
good delegation probably would have come 
from Chicago, had not three successive fires 
destroyed the effects of the society and 
scattered its members. Finally, no con- 
siderable number came from any of the 
larger cities, and only societies from a com- 
paratively limited area were reported. The 
total number reported, reached somewhere 
in the neighborhood of thirteen or four- 
teen hundred; between five and six hun- 
dred of these being from neighboring cities 
and towns, and the remainder belonging 
to the Cincinnati chorus. But the selec- 
tions to be sung were difficult ; and of those 
who were actually able to take part, the 
number diminished to a little over two 
hundred, out of the five or six hundred re- 
ported from outside societies ; and the Cin- 
cinnati chorus, after being depleted by dis- 
carding those who forfeited their places by 
irregular attendance at rehearsals, mus- 
tered five or six hundred. This made the 
total number in the cherus less than eight 
hundred, 

The conscientious, persistent labor of this 
eight hundred was something to be won- 
dered at. Made up of superior voices, 
backed by good intellect, there being 
among the number many of considerable 
prominence as soloists, it is not so strange 
that they could do such good work, but that 
they should. Whether it be only a part of the 
general human character, or something pe- 
culiar to singers, it is unfortunately too true 
that the desire for self-aggrandizement in 
individual members, is the bane of all 
choirs and musical societies. But in the 
Festival Chorus no one seemed to desire 
his own prominence so much as that the 
chorus as a whole should succeed. 

Without the shadow of reward, other 
than the pleasure of the labor itself, and 
the consciousness of having done some- 
thing for the advancement of art, they 
pressed on until the achievement of a glo- 
rious success, has been heralded throughout 
the land. 

There were not wanting those who had 
no faith in the whole affair, among them 
some who were afterward the most zealous 
workers. In others, the wish was father to 
the thought. They had nodesire for the suc- 
cess of that which would not bring special 
glory to themselves. As time progressed, 
and it began to be apparent that member- 
ship in the chorus would be a thing to look 
back upon with pride, one after another of 





these were willing to drop into line, and 
the later applicants were chagrined at find- 
ing by their being rejected, that their as- 
sistance was not absolutely essential. Not 
until the first day of the Festival did appli- 
cations cease. 

In the original programme, a day for 
prize singing was announced, but this was 
wisely given up, and in its stead an after- 
noon concert substituted, at which appeared 
a chorus of pupils and teachers from the 
public schools. This performance was de- 
servedly popular. 

Another change in the programme was 
substituting a matinee, Saturday afternoon, 
for the open-air concert. At this last mati- 
nee, the price of admission was one dollar 
to all parts of the house, with no reserved 
seats. The principal reason for having no 
reserved seats was, that there was no time 
to get tickets ready, plat the house, and 
check off seats for holders of season-tickets. 
The fear of a jam prevented many from 
coming, so that the house was only com- 
fortably full. 

Thursday evening, the occasion of bring- 
ing out the Ninth Symphony, was counted 
upon as the climax of the Festival; and 
when every seat was filled, and much of the 
standing-room packed, it was supposed that 
no severe test would be put upon the ca- 
pacity of the house; but the enthusiasm 
had been aroused, and on Friday night the 
surging crowds that bore down upon the 
doors, showed that the better class of mu- 
sic would not only be tolerated, but that 
the people were hungry forit. At an early 
hour on that evening, the sale of tickets 
was stopped, and crowds of disappointed 
persons wended their way homeward. 
Uthers not so easily baffled, without any 
ticket, insisted on entrance, ready to give 
the admission fee to whoever would take 
it. One man came to the gate somewhat 
late, and asked where he could get a ticket. 
“Nowhere,” he was answered, “ the house 
is full.” “ Well I want to go in anyhow, 
and will pay for it.” One of the managers 
happening to stand near, the gate-keeper 
referred the matter to him, and he informed 
the applicant that the house was jammed, 
and that he could not getin. “ Well, let 
me look in, and I’ll come right out again.” 
The manager thinking this a ruse, replied, 
that such a thing could not be allowed, 
without the payment of his dollar. ‘ All 
right,” said the man, handing over his dol- 
lar; and then asked, as he passed up the 
walk, ‘ What is the reason of this? Is 
there anything better on the programme 
than last night?” ‘ No,” was the reply; 
“but people have just found out there is a 
festival here.” 

The managers were indefatigable in their 
labors; and whilst according all due honor 
to Theodore Thomas, and his able coadju- 
tant, Otto Singer, it must not be forgotten 
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that without such a set of self-denying, 
earnest, honest business men in control, 
the Festival could not have been the pure 
musical success it was. With no direct 
compensation of any kind, even buying 
their own tickets, the Executive Commit- 
tee gave to the conception and completion 
of the undertaking, that skillful thought 
and unremitting attention and labor, which 
could only come from a matured, success- 
ful experience as business men. At times 
their patience and firmness was severely 
tried; but they held steadily to their pur- 
pose of having the affair a Festival in the 
highest sense—a pure and clean feast of 
music. Once or twice when they were 
scarcely able to stem the tide, Providence 
came to their rescue, and left no blot upon 
the record. The German societies looking 
suspiciously upon every variation from the 
regular order of the Sengerfest, in which 
social festivity is the prime matter, and 
‘music only an adjunct, withheld their 
support on the refusal of their demands. 
They felt confident the Festival could not 
get on without them. This, however, is not 
true of all. None worked more nobly than 
some of the Germans, and none more bit- 
terly denounced the conduct of the mal- 
contents than the better papers of the Ger- 
man press. The result fully demonstrated 
the fact that music alone is a sufficient 
feast. Let the people be drunk with de- 
lightful music, not with beer. Let the last 
thing to linger upon the memory, be the 
harmony of sweet sounds—a finale such as 
that on Saturday, in the grandly, thrilling 
strains of the glorious anthem, “To the 
Cherubim and Seraphim.” 
Already the question of a Festival next 
year is raised; and there is no doubt that, 
with the experience of the present and the 
improvement made in the chorus, a still 
greater success may be had: but in any 
event, a marked epoch in musical history 
is the Cincinnati Musical Festival of 1873. 


PROGRESS 


Where there is no advancement, there is 
retrogression. Nothing can lay claim to 
continued success, and at the same time be 
standing still. 

The Vistror is nearing the close of its 
second year and second volume. Its readers 
have noticed important changes in the late 
numbers. These changes have been made 
because the Visitor is rapidly progressing 
toward the consummation wished for at the 
start, and its publishers have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that their efforts have met 
with approval. 

Many alterations and improvements are 
now in contemplation, which will be car- 
ried into effect at the close of this volume, 
and will without doubt commend them- 
selves to its friends. All the best features 














will be retained, and new ones added; the 
serial story now running through it, will be 
concluded in the next number, and its suc- 
cessors will in no case be continued in more 
than two numbers. Each issue will contain 
original. completed musical stories and 
sketches, varied in style, but uniform in 
interest and excellence. 

Its selected matter will be made with 
care, and always with reference to furnish- 
ing the latest and most reliable information 
to the class of readers who take an interest 
in musical and art matters. 

In its editorial columns the Vistror will 
continue to discuss those questions which 
relate to the material concerns of the musi- 
cal world, and always with a view to being 
instructive, as well as interesting and amus- 
ing. 

In its reviews it will be consistent and 
honest. Typographically, it will be—as 
it now is—beyond reproach; and by in- 
creased efforts the publishers hope to merit 
a continuance of the unequaled success with 
which it has been favored. 

Its publishers ask for the Vistror a com- 
parison with other journals of its class, and 
such encouragement only as, in the estima- 
tion of the public, it deserves. 





THE PRESENT. 


The Present, we are told, is all we can be 
actually certain of; but what is the Present? 
It vanishes while we speak of it! Rather 
say, the Past is all we can be sure of. Full 
of its haunting recollections; its images of 
joy or sorrow; its deeds of kindness or 
cruelty ; of which we, ourselves, have been 
the actors or recipients. It may call up 
many a grief or trial, nobly sustained or 
encountered, or, it may be, borne like a 
craven. 

Bui what do we mean by the Present? 
Is it a year, a month, a day, an hour? 
Scarcely, since a flash of lightning, or other 
sudden cause, may deprive us of life ina 
single instant. 

Life, like matter, may be considered as 
composed of infinitely small particles, mere 
specks in themselves considered, requiring 
a microscope to behold them, and only ap- 
pearing to possess magnitude when viewed 
in the aggregate. 

What we call the Present is defined as 
that which has position, but not magnitude. 
Therefore, what we are continually speak- 
ing of as our certain treasure, is really noth- 
ing; while the Past, which we bemoan as 
something gone forever, and the Future, 
supposed to be so vague and shadowy, are, 
in fact, the realities afterall. For, whether 
the Future be vague and shadowy, or not, 
it is nevertheless certain ; and imagination 
draws upon it largely, long before we grasp 
it—so that we live in its uncertain shades, 
either in time or eternity. 








Life is truly a pathway upon which no 
traveler is permitted to loiter: there is no 
vale in which the sun stands still; we must 
ever move on. 

Since, then, what we call the Present is 
only a stand-point, what do we mean when 
we speak of it as the only certain time we 
have? 

Is it merely a hackneyed phrase, or do we 
take a glance at surrounding circumstances, 
and calculate upon probabilities? In vain 
do we speak of the Present as the terra firma, 
on which our feet are securely placed; and 
the poet may sing— 

** To-day is yesterday returned,” 
—in the greatest security and exultation. 
But in fact we have no to-day; we carry 
ever with us, at our heels, the accumulation 
of yesterdays, made up of little atoms like 
the present moment. 

The Past is what makes the man; and we 
never behold a person of middle life, with- 
out trying to trace, by the expression of the 
features, what the particles of his life have 
been composed of—in other words, what his 
eyes have beheld on his pathway; whether 
he tried to plant flowers or to uproot them; 
whether he listened to sweet sounds that 
floated around, or resolutely stopped his 
ears, lest he should hear them. 


~~ 


PRECOCIOUS GENIUS, 








Nothing is more remarkable than the 
very precocious age at which musical com- 
posers have distinguished themselves. Mo- 
zart published his first two works, anterior 
to the celebration of his eighth birthday. 
At the same age he performed in England 
before the royal family. Beethoven, a 
pupil of Haydn, at thirteen years old, was 
capable of playing extempore fantasies 
that delighted musicians of talent. Ros- 
sini, born at Pesaro, near Bologna, in 1792, 
the son of a strolling musician, at the age 
of twelve years had a fine voice and sang 
in the churches of his native place. In 
1813, at twenty-one years of age, he wrote 
his celebrated opera of “ Tancredi.” 





Wherever there is refinement or mental 
culture, the science of music ever finds a 
place. In the desert there are no sweet 
flowers, no shady, whispering trees, no mur- 
muring streams, no rippling brooklets, no 
warbling songsters, 

Music is a coy goddess, who shuns barren 
regions; and what does Shakespeare say 
about the man who has no music in his 
soul! 

Mass music, it is curious to reflect, has 
been the pet idea of mankind ever since 
Solomon assembled two hundred thousand 
musicians at the dedication of his tem- 
ple. 
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OUR MUSICAL FEAST. 

The music is hushed; the grand chorus 
has dispersed; the singers and players 
have gone; and the May Musical Festival 
has passed into the annals of musical his- 
tory. But the record of the Festival will 
outlive us all. It was an artistic success, 
and Cincinnati has a right to be proud of 
her accomplishment. 

When the day arrived for the Festival to 
begin, there was no flutter of agitation or 
excitement; no blowing of trumpets; no 
flaming announcements, artillery or bells; 
and, aside from the crowded condition of 
the hotels, there were no signs of a Festival. 
But the material was ready, and the pro- 
grammes for the week of song the best 
ever offered in the West, if not in the 
country—including the masterpieces of 
Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Handel, 
Gluck, Haydn, Wagner, and Liszt. 

The building in which the Festival was 
held is the same used for that other great 
project, the annual Industrial Exposition ; 
and even to those best acquainted with the 
building, the scene was far more impressive 
than their imagination had pictured. The 
ladies’ dresses and the banners on the 
walls gave the scene richness in colors, 
pleasing to the eye; and the chorus was a 
sight—rising tier upon tier, from the floor 
to the lofty arches of the ceiling, arranged 
on the right and left of the orchestra— 
Miss Cary, Mrs. Smith, and Messrs. Varley 
and Whitney at the right, and Theodore 
Thomas in the center. The orchestra of 
one hundred and eight pieces was inclosed 
on the rear and sides by a sounding-board, 
while above and back of them was the 
great organ, tastefully draped in green. 
Down the long body of the hall waved the 
great sea of human faces, with hardly a 
break in its crowded continuity, reaching 
clear to the very door, and under the gal- 
leries, close up to the wall. Picture to your- 
self the scene! 

At a quarter before eight Mr, Thomas 
steps lightly down the long stairs, leading 
from the singers’ exit, and takes the stand. 
Enthusiasm breaks out in every part of the 
great hall, and the applause is loud and 
long. With no unnecessary delay, he 
raises his baton, and the entrancing allegro 
movement that introduces Handel's great 
“Dettingen Te Deum” is begun. Soon 
the great chorus arises as with a single im- 
pulse, pouring a majestic volume of song 
into, “‘ We praise Thee, O God; and the last 
lingering doubts of the musical success are 
set at rest. As the chorus sweeps along, as 
regularly as the swing of a pendulum, the 
mighty organ upholding the whole and 
keeping them together, the volume is sweet 
and inspiring. 

There are eighteen numbers in the Te 
Deum. In the alto solo and chorus, “ All 


the earth doth worship Thee,” is heard the 
true, rich notes of Miss Cary’s perfect 
voice. From that to the end, through the 
grandest and most complicated passages of 
the composition, the execution was per- 
fect;—an enthusiastic verdict, in which 
critics and amateurs fully agree. 

The Te Deum is followed by an intermis- 
sion of half an hour. Gay parties stroll 
up and down the two wings of the building 
set apart for refreshment and promenade, 
talking and laughing, with the light of 
pleasure in their eyes and the echo of mel- 
ody in their voices. 

The second half of the performance em- 
braces Beethoven’s “ Ninth Symphony,” by 
the Orchestra. At the close of this exqui- 
site creation, Mr. Thomas is called to the 
front to receive the applause of the audi- 
ence and chorus. 

Mr. Nelson Varley, an English tenor of 
distinction, has the next number, his selec- 
tion being, ‘ Misero,O Sogno,” from Mo- 
zart. This aria is extremely difficult and 
unusually long, but he passes through the 
ordeal bravely. Mr. Varley has a voice of 
great sweetness, and his execution is ad- 
mirable. 

“The Heavens are telling’ 
remarkable performance. 

There were a great many among the un- 
prejudiced persons, who anticipated a mu- 
sical failure upon the occasion. The result 
however, proved just the reverse. 


closes the 


SECOND DAY, MAY 7TH. 


The weather was inauspicious. The rain, 
which began during the night before, con- 
tinued to fall all day, and those who at- 
tended the first matinee of the Festival 
were forced to wade through a sea of mud 
on their way to Exposition Hall. But, 
despite the relentless rain, the hall was 
much more than half full. The pro- 
gramme was the most familiar of the week. 
The Orchestra gave the “ Jubilee Overture,” 
ending in “God save the Queen; the aile- 
gretto of Beethoven’s “ Eighth Symphony; ” 
the March from ‘“ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream;” the “Blue Danube” Waltzes; 
“Traumerei,’ and “Tannhauser March.” 
The “ Blue Danube” was repeated. 

The opening vocal number was “ Rolling 
in foaming Billows,’ sung by Mr. Whit- 
ney. The rain still pattered down upon 
the roof so that the singer's ringing basso 
was almost lost, and he was called upon to 
repeat the aria, when the clamor of Jupiter 
Pluvius had moderated somewhat. Mr. 
Whitney has a powerful voice, and sang 
with force and expression, which called 
forth strong applause. Mrs. H. M. Smith 
was advertised to sing the aria from “Star 
of the North,” but she substituted Gugli- 
elmo’s “ Gratias Agimus Tibi” instead. As 
the lady came forward she was received 
with hearty applause. This singer has a 


rich, charming voice, and filled the vast 
auditorium without effort. She, in many 
respects, reminds one of Patti. 

In the second part, Mr. Varley sang 
“Sound the Alarm,” and the response of the 
singer to the trumpet came with prompt- 
ness, as truthful as an echo. 

The “March and Chorus from Tann- 
hauser,” full chorus, sung with immense 
effect, closed the concert. 


SECOND EVENING CONCERT. 


The rain continued to pour, but it did 
not seem to interfere with the attendance. 
“Orpheus,” by Gluck, was the powerful 
piece of the evening; and we believe we do 
not say too much, when we consider it the 
most important selection which the Festi- 
val has yet given. Miss Cary sang the 
mournful and exquisite solos with truth 
and feeling. In the long recitatives she was 
grand. Unfortunately lack of space will 
not allow an analyzation of the deep 
thought which forms the basis of this 
grand composition. 


THIRD DAY, MAY 8TH. 


This afternoon the school children and 
the Cincinnati Orchestra gave one of the 
most perfect and interesting performances 
of the week. It was a grand sight to look 
at the adult chorus, but it was a beautiful 
sight to look at the pyramid of children, 
reaching from floor to lofty ceiling. There 
were 1,500 voices in the juvenile chorus. 
The girls were clad in white, with adorn- 
ments of red and blue; the boys were 
neatly dressed in dark colors—the whole 
forming a tableaux of beauty not often 
looked upon. 

The audience was immense, completely 
filling the building. The performance com- 
menced with the chorus, “See the Conquer- 
ing Hero,” which was given with glorious 
volume and animation. Handel’s “ Wel- 
come, Mighty King!” was given with telling 
effect, and at the end of the concert, the 
audience was delighted with “Sound the 
loud Timbrel,” “America,” and “Star Span- 
gled Banner.” This was the crowning tri- 
umph of the Festival in point of popular 
demonstration. 


THIRD EVENING CONCERT. 


The Festival was in its glory this even- 
ing. The rain was over, the clouds had 
passed away and the stars were shining. 
The immense hall was literally packed. 
Every seat and available standing-room 
were occupied. If Theodore Thomas came 
to Cincinnati with any misgiving, the fes- 
tivities of to-night must have overcame it. 

The selections were the most classical of 
the week, opening with the overture to 
“Magic Flute.” The full chorus, “Gipsy 
Life,’ by Schumann, followed. At the 
close of this there were long and impera- 
tive demands for a repetition. The har- 
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mony at the finale is noble beyond descrip- 

tion, giving a strangely graphic insight into 

the poetical impression conveyed by the 

last line :— 

‘*The mule’s tramp is heard through the gray, misty 
morn; 

Away ride the Gypsies, but who can tell where ?”’ 

Part second consisted of Beethoven's 
last and most prodigious work, “ The Ninth 
Symphony.” The rendering of this mighty 
composition was beyond all praise. From 
first to last it was perfection itself. The 
yast assemblage listened with a perfect 
hush. The effect was glorious beyond de- 
scription. It was the grand climax of the 
Musical Festival. 


FOURTH DAY, MAY 9TH. 


The frequent rains, and asky that showed 
a sullen determination to repeat the dose, 
seemed to have no effect upon our enthusi- 
astic music lovers. Crowds flocked to the 
matinee. The programme was one of great 
beauty. There was the overture to “ Leo- 
nore;” an aria, “O Lord, have mercy,” 
from St. Paul, which gave the audience the 
first fair sample of Mr. Rudolphsen. Then 
came the movement from Schubert's “ Sym- 
phony inC.” The “Gypsy Life” chorus, 
the overture to ‘“‘ William Tell,” and “ Fes- 
tival Waltzes,” gave a pleasing variety to 
the rest of the concert. 


FOURTH EVENING CONCERT. 


As the time approached for the opening 
of the evening concert, the rush was fear- 
ful. Hundreds of people who had tickets 
turned and went away. The scene pre- 
sented by the immense crowd was the most 
imposing of the week. 

The principal piece of the evening was 
Mendelssohn’s “ Walpurgis Night.” The 
chorus was very good. The singers seemed 
to let their voices out more, and the tones 
came fuller and freer than at the first con- 
certs. 

Miss Cary sang the alto solo, “ Know ye 
not a deed so daring,” in such a wonderful 
manner, that though it is not long, it formed 
the brilliant point of the piece. Mr. Ru- 
dolphsen especially distinguished himself 
among the solo singers. The old familiar 
Hallelujah Chorus from.“The Messiah,” 
closed the entertainment. Although it has 
been so often heard, the splendid old choral 
was listened to in breathless silence to-day 
by the many thousands. 


FIFTH DAY, MAY 10TH. 


Owing to the unfavorable state of the 
weather, the social picnic and open-air con- 
cert originally planned for to-day was aban- 
doned, and the brilliant musical feast was 
wound up in a blaze of glory this afternoon, 
with an impromptu programme, made up 
from selections which had been rendered 
at various times during the week. The 
crowd was not as large as that of yester- 





day, yet the building was well filled. The 
concert opened with selections from “ Or. 
pheus.” The chorus did not do their work 
with the same finish as on Wednesday 
night, but Miss Cary rendered her portion 
of the beautiful and peculiar music with 
even more power than on the first occasion: 
The next piece was “Sound an Alarm,” 
sung by Mr. Varley. Then came the an- 
dante of the Fifth Symphony, by the Or- 
chestra. Next, Mr. Rudolphsen sang Schu- 
bert’s ‘‘Wanderer,” with a piano accom- 
paniment. With the chorus from the “ Det- 
tingen Te Deum” the artistic Musical Fes- 
tival ended in a magnificent peal of glo- 
rious harmony. 

In bidding farewell to the great and suc- 
cessful Musical Festival, it would be unjust 
to forget those who were, in a manner, be 
hind the scenes. To the energy and skill 
of Dr. C. C. Miller, the official agent of the 
affair, and Prof. Otto Singer, who drilled 
the chorus, no small share of the triumph 
is due. 





BELLINI AND DONIZETTI. 

To Bellini we are indebted for exquisite music. Born 
at Catania, in Sicily, in 1802, he early discovered such 
musical genius that the inhabitants of the town, to 
their lasting glory, sent him to Naples, at the public ex- 
pense, to be educated. His first opera was produced in 
his twenty-third year, at the Conservatoire at Naples. 
In 1831, ‘*La Somnambula " and ‘*‘ Norma” took the 
musical world by storm, and were received with dese: ved 
applause. From the enthusiastic rapture of Elvira’s 
‘Ah! non giunge,’’ we turn to the tender duo of Norma 
and Adalgiza, ‘* Deh conte,” and the unsurpassed melody 
of “Casta Diva.’ In 1833 he produc-d his ‘‘ Beatrice 
di Tenda,’’ less commonly known, but containing some 
beautiful music. To a clear, well-trained soprano or 
mezzo-soprano we recommend the air ‘* Ma la sola.” 
It should be sung softly and delicately and tenderly, 
rising almost to passion in some passages. Like most 
operatic music, it is to a certain extent a dramatic 
song, and requires elocutionary power ; but tenderness 
and plaintiveness are its chief characteristics. In 1834 
Bellini produced his ‘‘I Puritani,’’ which many hold to 
be his most brilliant effurt. Soon after he was taken ill, 
and died, near Paris, at the age of thirty-two. 

In style, in sweetness, and in fancy there is great 
resemblance between the compositions of Bellini and 
Donizetti, his senior by four years in age—being born, 
at Bergamo, in 1798—and, by seven years as a com- 
poser, his ‘‘Enrico in Borgona " having been pro- 
duced in 1818. He was educated at the Musical 
Institute of Bergamo, and at nineteen years of age 
entered the army, but still continued his musical 
pursuits. In 1822 he resigned the military profession. 
He was a most prolific writer, having produced thirty- 
one operas between 1818 and 1822, and thirty-three more, 
subsequently. He was appointed master of counter- 
point to the Royal College of Music at Naples, and 
chapel-master and composer to\ the imperial court at 
Vienna. He was a man whose jife was embittered by 
enemies, who, envious of his genius, denied, most un- 
justly, the originality of his works, which were never 
truly appreciated until after his death. No composer 
has ever equaled him in the sweetness and perfection of 
his melodies. He was, unfortunately, his own werst 
enemy, having contracted habits of intemperance, which 
led to aberration of mind and a t ary confi t 











Pror. Orro Sincer has been elected Director of the 
Mennrrchor Society of this city, and will return from 
New York in September, to remain with us perma- 
nently. 

Miss Josie Jones, of this city, achieved a success at 
ber debut at Finalbargo, Italy, as Azucena in ‘* Trova- 
tore.” After filling a six weeks’ engagement at that 
place, she returns to Milan to resume her studies, and 
in the fall will be engaged at Lugo. 


Cuicaco’s turn next. She is making arrangements 
for a grand Musical Festival, to be held during the first 
week of June. The concert will be under the leadership 
of Jubilee P. Gilmore, and is to be held in the new depot 
of the Michigan Southern Railway, which will accom- 
modate an audience of forty thousand people. Success 
to it. 


Tue “Binghamton Normal Music School,” an ad- 
vertisement of which appears in our columns this 
month, is an institution which we most heartily com- 
mend to the consideration of teachers and those prepar- 
ing to become such. It holds its fourth session this 
summer, and its success in the past, as well as the great 
reputation and ability of its teachers, is a sufficient 
recommendation to all interested in the advancement of 
musical culture in this country. 


Loomis’ Musical and Masonic Journil copies a full 
column article from the February VisiTor, and gives no 
credit whatever. Is that what the Journal calls “‘ on the 
square ?”” 

We again remind our contemporaries—and it is be- 
coming monotonous—that we are always pleased to have 
our efforts copied, provided that while us ng the scissors 
our friends do not entirely forget the pencil. 


MILWAUKEE Literary Review, devoted to Art, Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Drama, This handsome monthly 
is certainly a credit to its editors and to Milwaukee. 
The contents are calculated for all tastes, and though 
designed for the popular and general appreciation of the 
million, still the number before us contains many pa- 
pers which are of finished excellence and sterling value. 
The Review is finely illustrated, and is withal an at- 
tractive publication. 


We have received the prospectus, for 1873, of the 
** National Normal Musical Institute’ of Chicago, 

To those of our readers who are engaged in teaching 
music, and those who are preparing to teach, we would 
suggest that a few weeks’ attendance at the ‘* National 
Normal” would be of much profit and highly enjoy- 
able. 

The term for 1873 will commence July 9th, and will 
continue six weeks. Opportunities will be presented for 
improvement in all departments of music—vocal, instru- 
mental, and scientific. . 

The Principal, Dr. Geo. F. Root, may be considered the 
father of this kind of school in America, and a course of 
training under one of his ripe, rich experience, we fully 
believe is the very best investment a live teacher could 
make. 

On Wednesday morning, May 14th, Mr. Jno. T. Penge- 
mann and Miss Minnie Kramberg, were juined in the 
holy bonds of matrimony. The ceremony took place at 
St, Mary’s Church. The bridesmaids were Miss J. Up- 
hoff, Miss Groene, Miss Minnie Worpenberg, and Miss 
Annie Pengemann ; and the groomsmen, Messrs. Jno. F. 
Ostendorf, J. Hoffman, Chas. Millmann,and J. L. Stef- 
fen. After the ceremony, the reception took place at 





in a lunatic asylum. He recovered his :eason before his 
death, which occurred in 1847. It is believed that his 
sensitive nature, wounded to the quick by the injustice 
of his critics, broke his heart and induced him to acquire 
the fatal habit that broke his reason. His finest operas 
are “ Lucretia Borgia,” “‘ La Figlia del Reggimento,”’ 
** Don Pasquale,” “ L’Elise d’Amour,” ‘* Lucia di Lam- 
mermvor,”’ and “ Anna Bolena.” 





the resid of the bride's parents, and was admirable 
in all its appointments. 

Mr. Peagemann is well known to the musical profes- 
sion, having long held a responsible position in the house 
of our publishers, May his future be all that fancy 
could paint—prosperity and happiness—and may he and 
his fair bride live to a ‘* good old age,”’ and fully realize 
all the joys of married life, an:i, finally, be wafted to the 
shores of eternal love and purity. 
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Cincinnati's favorite maestro, Sig. A. C. Alfisi, gave hsi 
annual concert at Melodeon Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
May 20. Twenty of his pupils—sixteen ladies and four 
gentlemen—participated. The programme was attract- 
ive and highly enjoyable. 


Goop intentions, according to a well-known proverb, 
contribute largely to the paving of a very evil place. 
Watson's Art Journal, in ahigh-toned compliment to Prof. 
Andres of this city, places the credit of that thorough and 
admirable institution—the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music—where it does not belong, thereby doing great 
injustice to the lady whose hard work and competent 
management has placed the Conservatory in the high 
position which it holds in public confidence. Not but 
that Prof. Andres fully deserves the wa: m praise of the 
Journal, He has, no doubt, done excellent work in the 
institation by which he is still employed ; but *‘ the Con- 
servatory of Music which he has established in Cincin- 
nati,” alluded to by the Art Journal, is something we 
have never heard of, and it is but right that Miss Baur 
should have the credit which belongs to her, for placing 
the Cincinnati Conservatory among the first musical in- 
stitutes in America. 


We have examined with much satisfaction the new 
Te Deum sent to us by the author, Prof. Jas. Harrison, 
of Lancaster, England. 

We feel that nothing we could say respecting it woula 
either add to or detract from the deserved reputation 
which Mr. Harrison has earned during his long musical 
career in this country; yet, for the benefit of our read- 
ers, we may say that it is written for four voices, with 
organ accompaniment, and is not difficult, being writ- 
ten chiefly in the key of F, and easily read by any one of 
average ability. It opens with a fine minor passage, fo!- 
lowed by a couple of short solos for tenor and bass, and 
a quartet to tne words, ‘‘ To thee, Cherubim,” etc. This 
is succeeded by a master passage of gravity and solem- 
nity, accompanying the words, ‘‘ Holy, holy Lord,” etc., 
and a full chorus of slightly accelerated movement. A 
tenor solo (andante) of the words, ‘‘The Father of an 
Infinite Majesty,” succeeded by a largo movement for 
organ, and fine bass solo, follows. A fugue is next in- 
troduced, in the key of C, tenor leading, with fine effect. 
Next follows a soprano solo of the words, ‘‘ We believe 
that Thou wilt come,” which is, we think, the chef- 
@euvre of the composition, and which exhibits consid- 
erable dramatic effect. This is followed by a full chorus 
of the words ‘‘ Make them to be numbered,” etc. The 
next passage, ‘‘O Lord, save thy people,”’ changes from 
C to F minor, forming what is technically known as at- 
tendant harmony, which, again, is quickly changed, in 
the succeeding chorus, ** Day by day,”’ etc., to F major. 
Next follows a quartet, in D minor, of the words, 
** Vouchsafe to keep us this day,’’ the whole concluding 
with a grand chorus in unison, which is peculiarly ef- 
fective. 


THE MORALE OF THE CINCINNATI FESTIVAL. 








The great Musical Festival at Cincinnati was not the 
mere passing event of a week. Its importance is not 
alone to be measured by the fact that it was the great- 
est musical success uf the age in this country, greater 
even than the festival which preceded it in New York, 
under the auspices of the same true musician and ac- 
complished conductor, but it was also an experiment, 
which, because it was successful, must have a lasting 
and radical influence in shaping the standard of music 
in the West, just as the New York festival will have in the 
East. In these respects, Mr. Thomas has proved him- 
self a national benefactor, and made for himself a na- 
tional reputation. He occupies the same position to-day, 
in this country, as Pasdeloup in France, Costa in Eng- 
land, Wagner in Bavaria, and Liszt in Austria and 
Hungary. He is the monarch of music, and his edicts 
will hereafter be obeyed, because he has shown himself 
to be a competent master, and has produced a success out 
of musical merits, without having recourse to any 

tional or extraneous auxiliaries. There has hith- 
erto been no musical event in this country with which 
the Cincinnati festival can be compared. The two Bos- 
ton jubilees had nothing in common with it. They filled 
a larger space in the public eye and ear—they made more 
noise, and were in the nature of very glittering page- 
‘ants; but they did nothing for music whilethey were in 
progress, and, if they have had any influence since they 
transpired, it has been a bad one. They died and left 


nosign. The Cincinnati Festival was organized de novo, 
out of apparent crude materials, and with many mis- 
givings on the part of Mr. Thomas that the perform- 
ers would weary of their work, and that the public 
would not accept the work even if they performed it 
well. It wasin every respect a doubtful experiment. 
The tastes of a certain class of Germans were offended 
because the festival did not have the beer and the 
Gemuetlichkeit of the Sen -erfest. He also ran counter 
to the American taste, which likes to be tickled with 
noise and show. He put his festival exclusively upon its 
musical merit, and there he determined it should stand 
or fall. He made only two demands: first, that only the 
best music should be performed ; and second, that it 
should be performed in the best manner, and he insisted 
upon these demands with the stabbornness of a musical 
Cesar. What his programmes were is already known. 
They represented the highest order of music, and from the 
first note of the ‘‘ Dettingen Te Deum,” to the last note 
of the ‘* Walpurgis Night,” with the intermediate 
**Orpheus ” and the Fifth and Ninth Symphonies, he 
had not only the sympathies, but the enthusiasm, of the 
vast audiences. Five years ago, the man who had said that 
an audience of 6,000 people in Cincinnati would rise to 
their feet and cheer the Ninth Symphony, would have 
been esteemed a madman. The reason of its success, as 
well as of the success of all the rest of the music, was, 
that the people heard it given for the first time as it 
should be. It gave them an indication, for the first 
time, that there was something higher and better in 
music than the cheap stuff to which they had always 
listened, and which was the common property of hand- 
organs and brass-bands, country singing-schools, and 
Boston panjandrums. The amount of fatiguing work 
which was done by the chorus and orchestra, by Mr. 
Singer, the chorus-master, and Mr. Thomas himeelf, 
by day and by night, for several months, would hardly 
be believed if it were told. The success of the festival 
was Thomas’ greatest reward, and hereafter, both in 
New York and Cincinnati, these festivals will be annual 
events. Next year they will also be held in other places 
in the United States. The feasibility of giving one in 
Chicago was discussed in Cincinnati, and by no one more 
earnestly than by Mr. Thomas himself. In regard to 
such an event, there are two important questions to be 
considered. First, have we men sufficiently interested 
in music to guarantee the expenses of such a festival 
simply for the sake of music? We have men enough 
who will guarantee anything that makes a great pop- 
ular display and offers opportunities for advertising. 
But have we those sufficiently interested in art, to do 
something for the sake of art, without reference to dol- 
lars and cents and self-glorification? That is the first 
question to be settled. Having settled this, have we the 
material for a chorus? We make no reference to solo- 
ists or instrumentalists, fur those could be imported. 
Have we the singing material? The Cincinnati chorus 
was a very remarkable one. In refinement and quality 
of voice, it has had no equal in this country. Three- 
fourths of it was from Cincinnati, and it was three- 
fourths American, and a large proportion of its mem- 
bers, especially in the sopranos and altos, belonged to 
the oldest and wealthiest families in Cincinnati. This 
chorus studied and sang for the sake of music. There 
were no jealousies, no bickerings, no soloists. No sal- 
arics were paid them, and all paid their own expenses, 
not even having the reward of complimentary tickets 
for their friends. The executive committee itself bought 
its own tickets. It is morally certain that we have 
not now the material for any chorus at all. There is 
not a society of mixed voices in Chicago. It might be 
possible to organize a small chorus, by dint of hard 
labor, which, in the course of time, would be able to 
produce such music as was sung in Cincinnati, but to 
establish a large and competent chorus seems well nigh 
impossible. Chicago, like New York, is a cosmopolitan 
city, with a changeable population, and spread over a 
great area of territory. It is only an old and stationary 
population of leisure and wealth which can produce such 
a chorus. New York could not do it, and so the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society was imported for the oc- 
casion of the festival in that city. Cincinnati had the 
material a: home, and its singers submitted to a drill 
and discipline which were rigidly severe, and at the 
close of the festival were as enthusiastic as when they 
commenced. The result of that festival to-day is, that 








—Mr. John E. Owens, it is stated, is to fill a summer 
engagement at Niblo’s Garden, succeeding “* Azrael.”’ 

—Joseph Wheelock has been engaged as leading-man 
for Booth’s Theater, New York, during the season of 
1873-4. 

—Itis stated that Dion Boucicault is interested in the 
new theater which Mr. Purcell is about to build on 
Broadway. 

—The statement that Edwin Both has sold his thea- 
terisan error. He has leased it for five years to his 
brother, J. B. Booth. 

—The stage progresses. We read of a play, now en- 
tering upon its little day of popularity, in which there 
is ‘‘a great fire scene, a galvanic battery, and a nitro- 
glycerine sensation.””’ What next! 


—The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Sentinel pitches into Man- 
ager McVicker, for the reason, that, in the Booth en- 
tertainment given in that city, there was no orchestra 
provided. ‘‘ Hamlet” was put through without the aid 
of a single musical note in front. 

















—Sala began life as an artist, but gave up the pencil 
for the pen ere long. 

—Ernest Longfellow, son of the poet, is a very prom- 
ising landscape painter. 

—Gustave Dore is camping out alone in Scotland, 
making free use of his pencil. 

—Bierstadt is trying his hand at portrait painting. 
The head of a California river is his latest. 

—M. Messonnier has sold a new picture, on which he 
is still engaged, entitled ‘“‘ Charge des Cuirassiers,” for 
300,000 francs. 

—During the exhibition, the imperial museums and 
galleries at Vienna will’ be open to the public almost 
daily, and gratis, by command of the emperor. 
—Holman Hunt, the English painter, has for four 
years been exclusively engaged upon a picture which he 
calls ‘‘The Shadow of Death,” which will be publicly 
exhibited next November. 


—This month the whole of the works of the late David 
Cox, which have remained in the possession of his son 
(about two hundred finished drawings and sketches, and 
seventy-nine pictures and studies in oil), will be sold in 
London. ; 


—At Paris, the Musee Europeenne (or collection of 
copies of pictures executed by the great artists of all conn- 
tries, and chiefly of the old masters), which was opened 
last week, contains one hundred and nineteen paintings, 
classed in seven different rooms, in one of which are 
classed the six large copies of Raphael's frescoes which 
were formerly at the Pantheon. 


—An exchange says: ‘‘ We arise in the morning, and 
with the brush of nature paint with roseate hues the 
path that lies before us.” That is what he says. What 
he really does, after being kicked ont of bed, is to get 
his pantaloons on wrong, seize a brush of bristles, and 
paint with raven hue a cook-stove as large as a livery- 
stable. Poetry is one of those things it does n’t do to 








Cincinnati is the first musical city of the West.—Chicago 
Tribune. 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 




















—Poor Boston! 

—May Festivals are in order. 

—Ballad concerts are popular in London. 

—Maretzek Italian Opeta Troupe, with Lucca and 
Kellogg, perform at Detroit May 25th and 26th. 

—A six-year-old piano marvel named Lancillotto, was 
reported at Turin. 

—tThe voice of a lady denotes refinement in its smooth, 
gentle, natural tone. 

-—-A Michigan man lately said in prayer-meeting: 
** We will close by singing the Modoxology.”’ 

—It is stated that some juvenile brass bands will com- 
pete at the next Crystal Palace music meeting. 

—The original ‘‘ Vienna Ladies’ Orchestra ” are play- 
ing at a Philadelphia beer garden. Admission, 10 cents. 

—A bazaar presided over by Mme. Thiers at the Paris 
Opera House, produced 140,000f. for the orphans of the 
war. 

—Mendzlssohn Quintette Club of Boston, Ottawa, 
Canada, June 2 and 3; Montreal, 4 and 5; and Bos- 
ton, 8. 


—The London Spectator rejoices to see that age still 
leaves the poet Whittier unimpaired in his gifts of mel- 
ody and thought. 


—A May Festival was held at Newburyport, Mass., 
May lst. The entertainment was given by home talent, 
and the attendance was good. 


—In Columbus, the theaters pay their bill-posters by 
giving them benefits. It is fun for the managers, but 
the bill-posters look like clothed paste-brushes. 


—The proscenium of La Scala, Milan, caught fire 
April 12th. Campanini, the tenor, immediately notified 
the pompiers, and saved a serious conflagration. 


—Some curious old musical manuscripts, including the 
Gospel of St. John set to music, apparently of the four- 
teenth century, and in good preservation, have been dis- 
covered at Harderwick, in Holland. 


—The common council of Milan had fixed the aunual 
donation to La Scala at 175,000 lire, which, together with 
perquisites of the adjoining Casioro, gave the new im- 
pressario 275,000 lire, or $55,000, to begin business with 
for the coming season. 


—Mr. Myron W. Whitney, the distinguished Boston 
basso, whose solos have charmed thousands during the 
May Festival, says that American sopranos, as a class, 
differ from all others in the world. They will flirt, but 
they won’t flat. 


—The Visitor has one good feature that most of the 
others in the musical family lack—a page of short items 
about music, sculpture, painting, and the like. Many 
of these are personals, and give us the whereabouts and 
dvings of many eminent musicians, painters, and sculp- 
tors.—Christian Advocate. 


—A Nashville gentleman has received a letter from a 
musically-inclined young man, which letter contains a 
request, couched in the following words and figures, to 
wit: “Mr. —— Sir, I Want you to Send me a Teacher 
to Teach music on horns either Wite or Black and ob- 
lige ——”’ 


—The fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of Strauss’ 
orchestra was celebrated on the 6th of April, at Vienna, 
by the two sons, Johann and Eduard. In 1823, the 
father, Johann, performed his first composition in an or- 
chestra composed of 18 musicians—a number subse- 
quently raised to 30. He died in 1849, and his oldest 
son, Johann, farther augmented the band by 12 per- 
formers. In 1853, Joseph, the second son, teok com- 
mand of the orchestra in jation with Eduard; and 
on his death, in 1870, Eduard succeeded to the sole 
charge of a band now numbering 47. 











—Mr. A. Grant, the banker, has purchased from Mme. 
Rossini her husband’s unedited works for the sum of 
100,000 francs. They will now be published, and the 
profits will be handed over to the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Society of Musicians, jointly. 


—The posthumous opera of Balfe, Il Talismano, 
founded on Sir Walter Scott’s novel, which is to be pro- 
duced by Mr. Mapleson in the approaching opera season, 
with Mme. Christine Nilsson in the part of Edith Plan- 
tagenet, will probably be the best and most enduring 
proof of the powers of that lamented composer. 


—Musicians are generally a jealous class. Those who 
have ever had acquaintance with church choirs, or fig- 
ured in a concert, can bear testimony to the belligerent 
character of those who profess to make a concord of 
sweet sounds. We believe only the sulitary hand-organ 
player is perfectly content. 


—A number of admirers of Mario, have formed a fund, 
the interest of which is to be devoted to a Mario schol- 
arship'for young tenors at the Conservatoire de Musique. 
Mario being touched at the compliment, has presented 
to the founders two original full-size paintings—one of 
himself as Don Juan, the other of Julia Grisi as Donna 
Anna. 


—The Buffalo Courier was bothered to find vehicles for 
its ideas of the Rubinstein-Wieniawski-Thomas concert, 
given in that city lately. It chose these at a venture: 
‘The concert as a whole was grandly massive, Titanic, 
imposing—to an almost painful degree. It was oppres- 
sively colossal and fearfully classical.’’ It superfluously 
adds that everybody did n’t understand what most of it 
meant. 

—A romantic and impulsive young man sent his girl 
the piece of sheet-music entitled, ‘‘ I will meet you at the 
Beautiful Gate.” Her father saw the piece when she 
opened the package, and after daubing a bucketful of tar 
over his gate, quietly remarked to his daughter: “* He 
can wait for you if he wants to, but you won't either of 
you swing on that gate if tar will keep you off.”” That 
young man now sings, ‘* No little one to mcet me.” 


—A three-days’ sale, conducted by Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson, of London, disposed of the musical collections 
and library of the late Mr. Thomas Oliphant, as well as 
his stock of music plates and copyrights. The first por- 
tion of the late gentleman’s property was amassed dur- 
ing the period when he was connected with the Madrigal 
Society, and comprised works of English and Italian 
composers, from the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, many of the works being of rare interest. Various 
collections in manuscript, by Mr. Oliphant, are also in- 
cluded. Among the rarest works were a book of Pales- 
tine’s Masses (1554), mentioned by Burney, Fetis, and 
Hawkins; the first book of five-voiced Motets, from the 
press of Octavian Potrucci, the earliest music printer in 
Venice; a collection of songs, dedicated by Pietro Reg- 
gio to Charles II, and advertised in the London Gazette 
of 1680; Purcell’s score of ‘‘ Ye Musick in Macbeth,” 
from which Boyce printed this music nnder Lock’s 
name ; and several curivus collections of old English 
songs. 


—Concert music in Dresden is plentiful and good— 
from the lowest to the highest variety. At one end of 
the scale are the Bierhallen, where the entertainment 
costs five groschen (about sixpence), including pro- 
gramme, which also answers the purpose of a pass-out 
““check.”* Of a better class are the trio and quartet 
concerts in the Hotel de Saxe, and the symphony con- 
certs in the Court Theater orchestra, given in the Gewer- 
behaus, under the lead of Julius Rietz and a younger 
conductor, Schuch. These belong to the best category 
of orchestral concerts, and the winter series of six offers, 
with many standard compositions, a good supply of nov- 
elties. In the concerts thus far have been given the 
second and third symphonies of Beethoven, the third of 
Schumann, the G minor of Mozart, the ‘‘ Fantastique ”’ 
of Berlioz, Suites by Bach and Lachner ; “‘ Normannen- 
fahrt’’ overture by Dietrich, ‘‘Jubel” overture by 
Weber, ‘‘Semiramis” ditto by Catel, ‘‘ Abencerragis ”’ 
by Cherubini, and others. The programmes generally 
contain only three numbers, a specimen one being as 
follows: I. Overture: ‘*‘ Abencerrages ” Cherubini; va- 
riations on an original theme for grand orchestra, by W. 
Taubert (first time). II. Overture to ‘* Richard III,’’ 
Robert Volkmann (first time). III. Symphony in G 
minor, Mozart. The concerts begin at seven and end at 
half-past eight. 














—Ole Bull is “‘ farewelling”’ again. 

—J.R. Broadhead, the author, is dead. 

—-Joaquin Miller is at the Vienna Exposition. 

—Grace Greenwood lectures on Yankee humor. 

—Edwin Booth is forty years of age, and Edwin Adams 
one year younger. 

—Madame Anna Bishop is on a concert tour through 
British Columbia. 


—Mr. P. 8. Gilmore has composed a grand march in 
honor of the President. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson and his party are now trav- 
eling leisurely in Wales. 

—Nilsson’s husband has just been elected a member 
of the Paris Jockey Club. 


—William Castle is singing in English opera with 
marked success at the Gaiety, London. 


—-Patti’s recent farewell in ‘‘ Sonnambula” at Vienna, 
produced about 10,100 florins, or $5,000. 

—It is reported that Mr. Carl Rosa is going to essay 
a season of English opera at Her Majesty’s. 

—Mr. George L. Osgood, the new American tenor, is 
said to have accepted an engagement in St. Petersburg. 

—Sulzer, of Vienna, proposes the immediate erection 
of a new opera-house in that city, to be devoted entirely 
to the Italian school of music. 

—M. Gounod, whose whole object in life, hitherto, has 
been to translate love into music, has pow devoted him- 
self as closely to sacred composition. 


—During the second representation of ‘* Aida,”’ Verdi’s 
last opera, the distinguished composer was presented 
with a massive gold and silver crown, 

—A Naples letter to the London Times says ; “‘ Verdi 
leaves Naples, to-day, after a series of ovations such as 
has scarcely been given to patriot or king.” 


—Mlle. Ostavia Torriani, who is coming to this coun- 
try next season with Strakosch, has an excellent stage 
presence, and a fine voice, well under control. 


—Manager Strakosch sailed for Europe on May Ist. 
He will return to prepare for the fall season of opera by 
August 18th. Mme. Nilsson will be on hand. 


—lItalian journals state that Parepa Rosa has declined 
to appear at the San Carlo, Naples. She objected to the 
accoustic qualities of the house, and to the company. 


—Bismarck joined in the ‘‘ Fackel-Tanz”’ at the wed- 
ding of King William's nephew ; that is, he danced be- 
fore the wedding pair with a lighted candle in his hand. 


—M. Maurice Strakosch has purchased the exclusive 
right to perform Verdi’s ‘‘ Aida”’ in the United States. 
He has engaged M. Maurel, the baritone, who will re- 
ceive 12,000f. per month. 


— Advices from Vienna state that Mme. Adelina Patti, 
who is fulfilling an engagement there, is indisposed, and 
that on Wednesday evening the performance of ‘‘ Mar- 
tha”’ at the theater An der Wien had to be postponed. 


—Signor Verdi has entered the list as a composer of 
classical chamber composition, by writing a string quar- 
tette, which has been execnted in private at Naples, 
where the composer superintended the production of 
** Aida.” 

—On the 24th at the Grand Opera, Paris, Mile, Hisson 
was playing Leonora in “ Il Trovatore,’”’ when, bursting 
into tears, she exclaimed, ‘‘ My voice fails me—I can not 
sing—pardon me!” The curtain came down, and an an- 
nouncement was made that she was not dangerously ill, 
but still unable to finish the opera. 


—The Italian actor, Tommaso Salvini, has finally 
closed a positive engagement with Maurice Grau, for the 
presentation of one hundred performances throughout 
the United States. The engagement ineludes a full dra- 
matic company selected by Salvini himself. The first 
performance of the series will be given in New York 
about the middle of September. 
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DEPARTMENT. 
JUNE BULLETIN 


or 


NEW MUSIC 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


66 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





(The Key is marked with a capital letter. ) 





VOCAL. 

Jennie May. 

Song and chorus. BBb............ eocsececces J.J. White. 30 

A lover's song, which tells the often-told but never- 
old story of his looking, hoping, listening for the com- 
ing of his Jennie. 

‘Neath the willow tree I’m waiting, 
And the shadows round me play, 


While I’m looking, hoping, list’ning, 
For your coming footsteps, Jennie May.” 


Of medium difficulty, and well arranged. 
Teach us Heaven. (Ave Maria.) E. 

Soprany Solo, DY........ceseeserees B. F. H. Hellelusch. 

Of far more than ordinary merit, with English, Ger- 
man, and Latin words, respectfully dedicated to Rt. 
Rev. Joseph Dwenger, D. D., Bishop of Fort Wayne. 
Little Blue Eyes. 

Bb 8. W. Straub. 30 

A beautiful song and chorus, with well-arranged and 
not difficult accompaniment. 


45 





“T miss thee, my darling, since thou art away ; 
The hours seem so dreary and lone ; 
Oh, dark is the night, and longer the day, 
Since my little blue eyes are gone,”’ etc. 


I might call thee a Lily. 


A very pretty balled; quite easy, and much of the 
style of those “catching ’’ songs that almost sing them- 
selves, 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
Menuet. 

Op. 5 N. Papurdieck. 50 

A morceau de salon; difficult and brilliant ; well 
adapted for a concert piece. 

Bird Carols. 

Ab Lucy Skinner, 40 

Fantasia, very brilliant, of moderate difficulty, and 
characteristic of its title. 











Kvelina. 
Polka. N. Ghys. 30 
A very pretty parlor piece, of much merit. In diffi- 
culty about grade 4. 
May Festival. 
Valse de Salon.. O. Pape. 35 





Quite easy and pretty. Dedicated to Theodore Thomas» 
the Director of the grand Cincinnati May Musical Fes- 
tival. 

Nameless March. H. von Stein, 30 

A sparkling march; will be welcome to pianists of 
moderate ability. Dedicated to the Cincinnati Nameless 
Club. 











THE POPULAR 
CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS 


ARE: 
THE GLORY, By George F. Root,. . . $150 
THE TRUE CHOIR, by A. N. Johnson, . - 180 
PALMER'S NORMAL COLLECTION, H. R. Palmer,1 50 
THE TRIUMPH, by George. F. Root, ° - 18 


ALLEGHENY COLLECTION, by A. N. Johnson, 1 25 
THE PALM, by C. M. Wyman, e ° ° 
THE TRUE PSALMIST, by A. N. Johnson, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


1 50 








F. W. ROOT’S 


Dehool of Dingiag, 


A BOOK 


INTENDED TO CLEAR AWAY ALL MYSTERY 


FROM THE 


Art of Singing. 


A BOOK 


which gives plain and minute directions for 
every step of the pupil’s progress. 


A BOOK 


with which the piano teacher can also give 
vocal instruction, and which will. be ex- 
ceedingly useful where a teacher can 
not be obtained. 


A BOOK 


which pays particular attention to the art of 
reading music. 


A BOOK 


to keep young singers from forming wrong 
habits. 


A BOOK 


to correct the common faults of more ad- 
vanced singers. 


A BOOK 
which not only teaches voice development, 
but the way to apply this development 
to all kinds of singing. 


A BOOK 
which is entirely practical. 


Each topic is illustrated by a beautiful sol- 
feggio, and the work contains the finest collec- 
tion of songs published. 

The music is principally selected from the 
great masters, with a view to having every 
piece in the book pleasing to the ear and ele- 
vating to the taste. 

No difficult accompaniments. ' 

Price, $3. Not ready until July 10, 1873. 

Notice these facts! 

The solfeggios in this book would cost in 
sheet-music, twice the price of the book ! 

The songs would cost three times the price 
of the book! 

One lesson of a first-class metropolitan 
teacher would cost at least as much as the 
price of this book which contains instructions 
for a course requiring years to complete ! 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 











CABINET ORGANS. 


In selling Mason & Hamlin Cabinet Organs, there are 
these advantages : 

1. You are selling the very best article of the kind in 
the world, which you can safely and heartily recommend 


assuch. If not already satisfied of this, you can easily 
be so by our circulars and by making inquiries. We 
know that what we say in this respect is true, and 
almost every organ dealer in the country knows it also. 

2. Having the article of greatest reputation, which is 
most widely and favorably known, you can make the 
greatest number of sales. 

3. You can depend on the prices—that you will be able 
to sell at the lowest prices at which these organs can be 
purchased, and yet retain a reasonable profit. The sys- 
tem of fixed prices and moderate discounts secures this. 
Other makers of organs offer larger discounts, but they 
are generally from higher prices, which can not be obtained, 
so that the net per cent. profit is really less, as well as 
number of sales. 

4. You can also sell cheapest, not, indeed, at lowest 
prices after the discounts which dealers in other organs 
are compelled to take off, but cheapest considering the 
value of the article you sell. This arises from the fact 
that our prices are fixed always at the lowest remunera- 
tive profit, and that our facilities for manufacture, in 
skill, experience, division of labor, and especially in the 
possession and employment of machinery, are unequaled. 
We undertake to furnish the cheapest as well as the best 
organs. 

We do not send organs “‘on sale,’’ or to be paid for 
when sold. Only makers of most unsaleable organs, 
who must resort to almost any meaus to get them off, 
do. It is the same with books and other articles. You 
can not get salable stock on consignment, and are bet- 
ter off without such as you can thus get than with it. 

It will give us pleasure to correspond with, and give 
further information to any one interested. 

Joun Cuurcn & Co. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Have in Press: 


A NEW ORGAN SCHOOL, 


By Geo. F. Roor. 


The most popular Organ Instructor now in use is by Dr. 
Root. The forthcoming book will be in every way 
superior to any book of the kind ever issued. 


ANEW SINGING CLASS AND CONVENTION BOOK, 


By P. P. Briss. - 


A Cheap Edition of the Most Popular Piano Compositions 


BY CHOPIN AND SCHUMAN. 
(Bound in Paper Covers.) 


JUST ISSUED: 


RYAN’S TRUE GUITAR. 


(New and Revised Edition.) 


Ryan’s True Accordeon Instructor 


(For German Accordeon.) 


Sunshine for Sunday-Schools, 


By P. P. Briss. 


Graded Singers, No. 3 
(For Day Schools), 

By E. E. Wutrremore anv 0. BLackMAN. 
Graded Singers, No. 4 
(For Schools and Advanced Classes), 

By O. Buacxman anv E. E. WHITTEMAN. 


MILLER’S IMPROVED EDITION OF 


 BURROWES’ PIANO-FORTE PRIMER.” 


(Also “‘ contains Burrowes’ Guide to Practice.’’) 






























“BEAUTIFOL PATS LOHE AGO.” 
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keep, Minnie Lee, 


A sweet thought still of thee, 


And the beau - ti- ful days longa - go. 
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ARM IN ARM, 


Polka Mazurka. 
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ZULU, 


SONG AND CHORUS. 


SARAH EDWARDS HENSHAW. 






































JAMES R. MURRAY. 
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1. Where is lit- tle | Lu-lu gone? Onceshecame to cheer me, But the months fly on a- pace, 
2. Where has Lu-lu_ gone? I say, Wherefore, how and whith-er, Flew she with the birds a- way, 
3. When the zephers come this way, I shall ask a - bout her, “Where is Lu -]u?” I shall say, 
4. I shall question all the birds— Make them stop their cooing— Answer, Rob - in, from the leaves; 
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‘And I nev-er_ seo her face, Nev-er find her near me, Lu - lu, dar-ling Lu - lu. 
Went she with some fair-y fay, That she comes not hith - er? Lu - lu, dar-ling Lu - lu. 
“Have youscen her in your play, I can’t do without her.” Lu - lu, -dar-ling Lu - lu. 
Tell me, Swal-low, from the eaves, Whatis Lu-ludo ~-_ ing? Lu - lu, dar-ling Lu - lu. 
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Lu-lu, Lu-lu, darling Lu-lu, Lu-lu, Lu-lu, darling Lulu, Where is Lulu? whereis Lulu? Where is Lulu gone? Oh, 
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Lu-lu, Lu -lu, darling Lu-lu, Lu-lu, Lu-lu, darling Lu-lu, Where is Lulu? where is Lulu? Where is Lulu gone? Oh, 
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Lu -lu, Lu-lu, darling Lu-lu, Lu-lu, Lu -lu, darling Lu-lu, Where is Lulu, darling lit-tle Lu - lu gone? 
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Lu-lu, Lu-lu, darling Lu-lu, Lu-lu, Lu-lu, darling Lu-lu, Where is Lulu, darling ht-tle Lu - lu gone? 
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CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 











ARL PALLAT, Teacher of Piano and Singing, N. 
E. Cor. Ninth and Elm Streets. 





kS. H. KITCHELL, Teacher of Vocal and Instr... 
mental Music, No. 345 Race Street. 





1 P. LAPHAM, Teacher of Brass Bands. Address 
« care of John Church & Co., Cincinnati. 





R. HOEG, Teacuer or Guitar. Orders left with 
e¢ John Church & Co. will receive prompt attention 





ISS MARY BERTRAND, 521 West Court Street, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL Music. ly. 





== WARWOOD, Teacuer or Viouin. Office 
Southwest Corner Fourth and Elm. ly 





ENRY G. ANDRES, Teacuer or PIANO, ORGAN AND 
Composition, No. 87 West Seventh St. ly 





SS C. RIVE, Teacher of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, No. 408 Court Street. 





RS. H. 8. AUSTIN, Teacher of Music, New Al- 
bany, Indiana. f-ly 





LEX. HAIG, Teacher of Violin and Piano, No. 94 
John St. Orders left with John Church & Co. f-ly 





ISS LAURA B. JORDAN, Tracuer or Prano, Mt. 
Adams. City orders left with John Church & Co. 
ly 





RS. JENNIE EDWARDS, Teacher of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music. Residence 59 Gest Street. 
Orders Jett with John Church & Co. 





ISS MARY SUMMERBELL, Teacher of Piano, 
Organ, and Vocal Music. Residence, 184 Long- 
worth Street, between John and Central Avenue. 





ROFESSOR FR. WERNER STEINBRECHER, Mu- 
sic Teacher. Leave Orders at No. 12 West Ninth 
Street, or at the Music Stores. 





OMPOSING AND PERFORMING MUSIC is taught 
4 at peoples’ prices, by popular courses of study, at 
Baxter University of Music, Friendship, N. Y. 





ICTOR WILLIAMS will give Private Lessons in 
Vocal AND INSTRUMENTAL Music, at his Residence, 
No: 308 West Eighth Street. ly 





IG. A. C. ALFISI, 424 West Court Street, Cunriva- 
bo tion oF THE Vorce, ENGLISH AND ITALIAN SINGING. 
Address John Church & Co. ly 





F. STEEN, Teacner or Vocat anv InNstTRU. 
« MENTAL Music, and Tuner of Pianos. Residence 
235 Court St. Orders left with John Church & Co. ly 





Pg ey MEES, of Wesleyan University, Teacher of 
Piano, Organ, and Vocal Music. Leave orders with 
John Church & Co. 





yy. FLECHTER, Teacher of Violin, from the 
Royal High School of Music, Berlin. No. 363 W. 
Fourth street, Cincinnati. 





EIDEL’S BAND furnishes Music for Concerts, 
Balls, Parties, Weddings, etc. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will receive prompt attention. 
ly M. HEIDEL. 





HARLES WARREN, Prorrssor or Music, contin- 

ues to teach Flute, Guitar, Piano, and Theory of 
Music. Residence, 486 West Fifth Street. Orders left 
—_ John Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 
y 





ISS SELMA RAHM, a graduate of the Conserva- 
tory of Stockholm, Sweden, respectfully informs 

the citizens of Cincinnati, that she is desirous of receiv- 
ing pupils on the Piano and in Singing. Residence, 94 
ae St., Newport, Ky. Orders left with John Church 





ROF. JULIUS STURM, TracueEr or Piano, Guitar, 
Fruts, Vi0uin, VrioLa, VIOLONCELLO, SINGING AND 
Tnoroven Bass. Particular attention given to Ladies 
in learning the violin, and to the pupils of evening 
classes in vocal and string quartettes. Will also attend 
to conducting of amateur orchestras and singing socie- 
ties. Residence, No. 109 W. Court St. Orders left with 
John Church & Co. ly 





eS SCHOOL INSTITUTE, founded 1888. 
Aids all who waut good Tcachers, and represents 
Teachers who seek positions. No Cuarge to Emp.oy- 
rks. Correspondence with Music Teachers is especiall 
invited. Explanatory circulars sent on application. 
|S te cgmamel Manager, 39 W, Fourth street, Cincin- 
iiati, O. 


CincinnaT Clonseavirony Of Music 
87 West Seventh Street. 
Pupils are received daily during the entire year. For 


particulars, please see circulars, to be had in all music 
stores ; or, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
87 West Seventh Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 





National College of Music, 


Established by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, where may be obtained a 


Thorough Musical Education, 


in all branches of the art. Special advantages of a 
practical nature offered, superior to any found elsewhere. 
All pupils sufficiently advanced will have frequent op- 
portunity of singing or playing to accompaniment fur- 
nished by the Quintette Club. 
The College has a corps of teachers for voice and piano, 
selected from 


THE BEST FOREIGN AND RESIDENT ARTISTS, 


Circulars, with full particuiars of time, terms, etc., 
mailed free. Address 


THOMAS RYAN, 


Director National College of Music, Tremont Temple, 
16—21 BOSTON, MASS. 





BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC 


Comprises four distinct Schools, viz. : 

Cnurcn Music, Partor Music, 
OrcHEsTRA Music, Brass Banp Music. 
A School for Authors and Artists, and a Publishing Department. 
A complete Scientific and Practical Education, includ- 
ing Composition and Execution, in either of these Schools 
costs no more in this Institution than is usually expended 
in learning to merely play aninstrument. Established 
in 1853. Has graduated over one hundred Professors 0 
Music, and has therefore ceased to be an experiment. 

JAMES BAXTER, Pres’t, 


12—23 Friendship, Allegany Uo., N. ¥. 





Gentains the “Troe” Method for Teaching Children! 
TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK, 


BY 
A. N. JOHNSON, 


Author of “* The True Choir” and ‘* The True Binging Boheot 
Text Book," ete. 


Three classes of Children’s Singing Schools are com- 
mon in America: Singing Schools where the only object 
is to amuse the children; Singing Schools where the 
principal object is to teach the children to read music, 
and Schools d make the singers 
in every respect. 


THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK 


is designed for a Text Book for all three of these classes. 

It contains music from which children will derive as 
much amusement as can be derived from singing without 
learning the rules. 

It contains instructions that will learn them to read 
music readily. 

It contains instructions that will learn them to sing 
with the taste and expression which alone coustitutes 


good singing. 

In fact, this book is believed to teach the “ true” 
mode upon which children ought to be taught, and is 
therefore called the 


“ True Juvenile Song Book.” 


Price, doze Single i '» t b 
Big b Art pete y A mere er 





JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincin 


nati, &. 





BRIGHTEST AND BEST! 
“Royal Diadem.”’ 


This collection of New Sunday-school Songs, by Rev. 
Rozert Lowry and W. Howarp Doane, will be 


Ready April 20th. 


The confidence with which the public regard this 
forthcoming work, by the popular authors of “‘ Pure 
GoLp,”’ is best attested by the fact, that 


Over 80,000 Copies of 
“Royal Diadem” 
Have been Sold in Advance of Publication 


And, from present indications, it is altogether probable 
that at least 100,000 copies will be sold before the 
work is issued. If you want a new Sunday-school Song 
Book, do not fail to wait for 


“ROYAL DIADEM.”’ 


It will be the best work ever issued—handsomely 
printed on tinted paper, 160 pages, at the old popular 
price—35 cents retail, 
$30 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers 

kas One copy, in Paper Cover, sent, on re 
ceipt of 25 cents, when ready. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


New York and Chicago. 








MUSICAL BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


Robert Clarke & Co. 


MOORE, JOHN W. Complete Encyclopedia of Music 
Elementary, Technical, Historical, Biographical, Vocal, 
and Instrumental. 8vo. 6.00 

POLKO ELISE. Musical Sketches, translated from 
the Sixth German Edition by Fanny Fuller. l6mo. 1.75 

WILSON, W. A New Dictionary of Music. 1.25 

RITTER, FREDERIC LOUIS. History of Music. 
In the Form of Lectures. 16mo. ° 

ENGEL, CARL. The Music of the Most Ancient 
Hebrews. London. 8vo. 4.20 

GARDNER'S (E.) Music of Nature. 8vo. 5.00 

MUSIC OF THE BIBLE; or, Explanatory Notes 
on all Passages of the Sacred Scriptures relating to 
Music, with an Essay on Hebrew Poetry, by E. 
Hutchinson, 8vo. 3.25 

ELLIOTT, J. W. National Nursery Rhymes and 


50 





Nursery Songs, set to Music. London. 4to. 2. 

Beethoven’s Letters. 16mo. 2.00 
Ehblert’s Letters on Music. 16mo. 1.50 
Hastings’ Forty Choirs. Cloth. 1émo. 1.50 
Hastings’ Musical Taste. 16mo. 1.50 
Life and Letters of Gottschalk. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Beethoven. Schlinder. Edited by Moscheles. 2.00 
Life of Chopin. F. Liszt. 16mo. 1.50 
Life of Handel, Schoelcher. Itmo. 2.00 
Life of Mendelssohn, 16m». 1.75 
Life of Rossini. H.S. Edwards. 16mo. 1.75 
Mason’s Musical Letters. 16mo. 1.75 
Mendelssohn's Letters. Italy wand Switzerland. 1.75 
Mendelssohn’s Letters, 1833 to 1847. 16mo. 1.75 
Mozart’s Letters. 2vols. 16mo. 3.50 
Polko’s Musical Sketches. 16mv. 1.75 
Reminiscences of Mendelssohn. 16mo. 1.75 
Ritter’s History of Music. 16mo. 1,50 


Life of R. Schumann. Von Wasielwski. Translated 
by A. L. Alger. 16mo. ’ 1.75 
STANDARD MUSICAL FICTION. 
Anderson, H. C. The Improvisatoire. 12mo. 1.75 
Edward's, Amelia B. Barbara's Hist. Paper. +75 
Sheppard, E. Counterparts. Paper, 75; cloth, - 


Sheppard, Charles Auchester. Paper, -75 

Mozart. A Romantic Biography. 1.75 

Chorley, Henry F. Modern German Music. 8vo. 
London. 3.00 


Catel. A Treatise on Harmony, with Notes by 
Lowell Mason. 16mo. ¢ 
Leslie, Henry. An Elementary Manuel of Music. 


18mo. ° 
Goddard, Joseph. The Philosophy of Music, Lon- 


don. l6mo. 1. 
Engel, Carl. An Introduction to the Study of 
National Music. London. 8vo. 6.00 


ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 
. 65 West Fourth Si,., Cin'ti, O. 
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MAUCK’S HERALD. 


Is a large Eight-page, Forty-Eight Column Weekly. 
Each number is complete. In its columns will be found 
a choice variety of Gems in every department of Litera- 
ture, of iaterest to the general reader. 

$2 a year, with premiums. Single numbers, 6 cents ; 
3 months and a pair of beautiful Chromos, for 50 cents, 
Value and rere guaranteed. More “Agents want- 
ed. Address L. W. MAUCK, Cuesuire, O. f."73-ly. 


GHARTER OAK LIFE IN. GU. 
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J.C. WALKLFEY. Pres’t. 


Z. A. STORRS, Vice-Pres’t. 
SAM’L H. WHITE, Sec’y and Treas. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Ass’t Secretary. 


ROBT. L. DOUGLAS, Gen’! Agt., 
73 West Third Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Assets, -« =«= - «= =» $10,000,000 
Income, += * * - = .500,000 
Dividends to Policy Holders, 1870-71, 2,613,738 
Losses Paid do. do. 1,343,573 

The average ratio of expense to income, of fifteen of 
the largest and oldest companies, for the last four years, 
is 14.10. The average of the “Oak” for same period is 
but 12.47; and while the ratio of total outgo to income 
in same companies and for same time is 32.15, the Oak’s 
average is but 27.13, thus evidencing great skill and 
economy in management. 

Rates Lower than any other mutual company. 

Divilends annual, commencing with first renewal, 
and increasing each year. 
Policies issued on all the favorite plans. 
and now is presented . the public an entirely new feature 
known as the Deposit Plan, which is far superior to any 
Tontine, or other plan, upon which paym«nt of profits i> 
deferred. Cash Surrender Value stated in the Policy, and caz 
be withdrawn at any time. The attention of the public is 
called to this plan, as containing features of unequaled 
excellence. Circulars or information given by the Com- 
pany, or by 


ROBERT L. DOUGLAS, Gen’! Agent, 


73 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 


CIN. Whi. & DAYTON R. &. 


FOR AND FROM THE 


North, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI & INDIANAPOLIS, 





ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
OMAHA, DETROIT, 
TOLEDO, CHICAGO. 


SLEEPING CARS ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


Fare always as low, and time as quick as by 
any other line. 





82>For information and tickets apply at all principal 
railroad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 
Ask for tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 


ton Railroad. 
SAM’L STEPHENSON, 
General Ticket Agent. 


NEW RoOvuUtTE 


OPEN TO 


‘eee and the z sed 


GRE AXEATE RR 


he 2 Be. 





Will rae on Monday, August 26, 1872, a 
NEW FAST LINE ROUTE 


FROM CINCINNATI TO CHICAGO, 
KANKAKEE ROUTE. 


TRAINS DAILY 


Leave at 8.00 A. M. & 6.30 P.M 
(CINCINNATI Time.) 


THE RUNNING TIME, 


ONLY 12 HOURS! 


[s Quicker than by any other Route, or ever before made 
from Cincinnati to Chicago. 











Through Tickets and Sleeping Car Berths can be ge- 
cured at No. 1 Burnet House, cor. Third and Vine 
streets; also at Depot, corner Pear] and Plum*Streets. 
GEO. L. BARRINGER, Cc. K. LORD, 

Superintendent. Gen’! Ticket Agent. 





Pittsburg, Cincin’ti & St, Louis 
Railroad. 
(Little Miami and Pan-Handle Route.) 


Via Columbus. Shortest and Quickest Route to 
All Eastern Cities. 








FOUR DAILY THROUGH TRAINS. 


Leave. Arrive. 

. Y. Lightning Express....... 7.30 a. m. 2.45 p. m. 
x. Yo Fast Line.....cccccoccccccccee 1.35p.m. 10.50 p.m. 
N. Y. Night Express............. 9.45 p.m. 6.30 a. m. 
Columbus Accommodation... 4.00p.m. 10.558. m. 
Springfield Accommodation... 9.00 a. m. 5.10 p. m. 
Morrow Accommodation........ 5.15 p.m. 8.50 a. m. 
Loveland Accommodation......12.05 p. m. 7.35 p. m. 
Loveland Accommodation...... 6.15 p. m. 6 50a. m. 
Loveland Accommodation...... 11.15 p.m. 8.00a. m. 


Sunday Church Train to Cincinnati leaves sane at 
9a.m. Returning, leaves Cincinnati at 2 p. 

The 9.45 p. m. Train leaving, and 6.30 a.m. "Sete ar- 
riving, run daily. 

All Saturday Trains run through to New York without 
detention. 

Pullman’s.Drawing-room and Sleeping cars and 
Palace Day and Siceping cars run through to New York. 

Trains run by Columbus time, which is seven minutes 
faster than city time. 

For Through tickets, apply at-the old Office, corner of 
Front and Broadway; No. 3 Burnet House; and corner 
od Viue and Baker streets; and at the Depot, East Front 
street. 

N. B.—Ticket Office open on Sunday from 9a. m. to 11 
a. m, only. 

The Omnibus Line calls for passengers and checks baz- 
gage at hotels and residences. ¢ 

W. L. O'BRIEN, 


Gen. 8. W. Pass. Agent. 





A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 
TO OBTAIN A 


PIANO or ORGAN. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 
Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE: with all IMPROVEMENTS. 








JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


THE NEW 


MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


Constantly Gaining in Favor 


AND 


Increasing in Sale. 


When once a teacher has 
used thiswork witha pupilwhe 
is beginning (especially if the 
pupil is young), no other work 
is afterward used for this pur~ 
pose, so far as we know. 


Price $3, pre-paid, by Mail. 
The Song Tree. 


By P. P. BLISS. 


Containing Serious and Comic Songs, Duets, Trios, 
mixed and male Quartets for concert or social use; also 
a short Comic Opera, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass, by Frederic W. Root. Price, $1.75. 


SUNSHINE, 








Sunday Schools. 


By P. P. BLISS. 


NOW READY. 
30 cents. 


Sent for examination on receipt of 


‘Don’t shut out the sunshine,” 
‘The sunshine of the heart.” 


Is your Sunday-school bright? The Sunsuine will 
make it brighter. 

Isit dull? The Sunsutne will enliven it. 

Is it cold? SuNSHINE is warm. 

Is it dark? SunsHine is light. 


** Welcome, sweet sunshine, 
Thy bright reign begin; 
Beautiful sunshine 
Come in, oh! comein.”’ 


Mostly new, with new 
A Saturday afternoon 


A few established favorites. 
features. A concert department. 
department. 


Single Copy, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen, 


OF INTEREST TO EVERYBODY, 
And especially to 
TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 


Send Stamp for the Pamphlet, 


Plain Talk About Singing. 


Frederic W. Root. 


This little work is said by teachers to be “ the only 
comprehensible paper written on the subject.” Sent 
FREE on receipt of stamp to prepay postage, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 





































































CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 








MUSICAL TREASURE, 
Vocal and Instrumental. 

WREATH OF GEMS, 
Vocal. 

SILVER CHORD, 
Vocal. 

GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
Vocal. 

GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
Vocal. 

GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
Vocal. 

OPERATIC PEARLS, 
Vocal. 

SHOWER OF PEARLS, 
Vocal. 

*ORGAN AT HOME, 

For Reed Organs. _ 

Instrumental. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS, 
Instrumental. 

HOME CIRCLE, Volume I. 
Instrumental. 

HOME CIRCLE, Volume II. 
Instrumental. 

PIANIST’S ALBUM, 
Instrumental. 

PIANO-FORTE GEMS, 
Instrumental. 


pular Songs! 
Accom- 


Songs ! 


& from 200 to 250 


The Sweetest Sacred 
moderate price of $2.50 in boards ; $3 in cloth; $4 full gilt. 


Pages Full Sheet Music Size! The Best Po 
‘opular Instrumental Pieces! Containia 


Scotch, and German Songs! 


t P 


14 Splendid Books! 


a! English, 
Organ! The Mos 


Sent, Post-paid, for Retail Price. 





*TuHe OrGaN At Home, mentioned 
above, among the 14 Music Bouks, has 
had a double publication. First is- 
sued in Chicago, it was hardly an- 
nounced before the plates were de- 
stroyed in the great fire. They are now 
replaced, the book carefully revised, 
improved and enlarged; and the book 
as now appearing is full of an admi- 
rable selection of, not difficult, but 
genial, popular, cheerful, graceful 
music, for home entertainment. 


DITSON & CO.’S HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY 


The Best Duets! 





paniments played on Piano or Reed 


pages of Choice Music! 





15,000 COPIES SOLD! 


OF DITSON & CO.’8 UNEQUALLED 


GEMS OF STRAUSS, 


Containing all the best Strauss Waltzes, Polkas, Mazur- 
kas, Galops, Quadrilles, etc. 250 pages. Price, $2.50. 


This extraordinary collection of Strauss’ best music has 
achieved a great success, and edition after edition 
has been issued to fill the popular and steadily 
increasing demand ; 15,600 copies sold since 
November last testify to its popularity. 

Among its ‘‘Gems” are the “‘ Blue 
Danube,” “1,001 Nights,” “‘Man- 
hattan,” “Wine, Women, and 
Song,” “ i Vienna, MD 

‘Artists’ Life,” ‘*Roy- 
Gems “Sire: mr Gems 
riage Bells,” 


or and 50oth- of 
. Be He mee . 
zzicato” 
Strauss “Polka Cleat” the Strauss 
* Galop; ‘One 


Heart: “aes Soul,’’ Mazur- 
ka; and 20 other choice Polkas, 
Mazurkas, Quadrilles, etc. Price, 
: — waleo, covers ; ‘és in cloth; $4 
in gilt, 20, just ublis ed, a, “Strauss, 
Dance M usic for Violi lin and 
being a collection of the best Strauss Music - 
Pa | arran for Piano and Violin. Price, $1. 
y all k and Music Dealers. Published by 


Oliver Ditson & Go. C. H. Ditson & Co. 
Boston. 711 Br’dway, New York. 


THE 





+ By the superiority of its tone combining great 
power, richness, sweetness and fine singing quality’ 
as well as great purity of intonation and har- 
moniousness throughout the entire scale, is fast 
driving almost all other pianos from the concert- 
room, and fully explains how Weber shows an 
increase of 206 per ct., and yet can not supply 
the demand. 


Circulars and Price Lists of Pianos and Organs 
seni to any one desiring them. 
John Church & Co., 
Wholesale and Retail Agents 
CINCINNATI, 0. 








A. 


First Finger Raised to Strike. 

These illustrations 

are from Root’s MUSI- 

CAL CURRICULUM,the 

best Instruction Book 
for Piano, Price $3.00. 





Position of Hands. 





The attention of teachers and students of 
music is called to Taz New Musicat Curgic- 
uLum, for Pianoforte vba Son Singing, and 





Harmony. This work is p hers ever 
where who have examined it, the best book ever pab- 
lished for the purpose intended. 


NEW MUSICAL 


Its concise and lucid explanations make plain and attrac- 
tive, matters in music that have seemed too deep for 
ordinary comprehension, and particularly is the book 
valuable for making singing go hand in hand with playing. 


CURRICULUM. 


A well-known teacher of music writes: ‘* The Curric- 
alum is the only book I have ever seen that fuily meets 
all the difficultics in teaching beginners.” 


EVISE D B Dr. Root’s immense success 
as a teacher is due,in no small 

ree, to the uniformly attractive and progressive 
manner in which he presents his su’ ts to the stu- 
dent, and in none of his works are these elements so 


prominent asin the New Curgicutum. 


cially. reconmentcd GEORGE F. ROOT. 


for a specimen copy. Price $3. $3.00; on a, of 
which 2. will be forwarded by mail, post- paid, by the 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


ncinnati, 0. 





Geo. F. Root & Sons, 


BOOK AND MUSIC DEALERS, 


General North-Western Agents 


roR THE 


BOOK PUBLICATIONS 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Orders from the Trade, Teachers, and the 
Musical Public will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address, 


GEO. F. ROOT & SONS, 


No. 750 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Steam J thographic 
PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


ERRGOTT, FORDRIGER & CO. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 





Cincinnati, O. 





Music Titles, 


Plain and in Colors, a Speciaity. 





Jouxn H. Koxunxen, G. Guim. 


Koehnken & Co. 


URGAN BUILDERS, 


(Successors to M. Schwab.) 
No. 555 Sycamore Street, 


Cincinnati, O. 


Refer to numerous Organs built for Cincinnati Churches 
during past fifteen years. 










